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EVALUATIONS OF CHICAGO R. E. A. CONVENTION 


The R. E. A. National Convention was held at the Palmer House, Chicago 
on November 24, 25, 26, 1957. Five hundred and forty-four delegates were in 
attendance. Twelve papers were given in plenary sessions and fourteen semt- 
nars were held. These papers and seminar reports will be published as the 
March-April issue of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

In this issue five of those who attended the Chicago Convention have 
given thew evaluations. We are indebted to these contributors for thew critt- 
cal evaluations. 


—THE EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


—RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER 


Professor of Christian Education, Divinity School, Yale University; Chairman, Chicago R. E. A. 
Convention. 


The chairman of the planning committee looks at a convention with a jaundiced 
eye. Our committee attempted to outline an approach to secular and sacred images of 
man in such a way that there would be guidance for our educational procedures in at- 
taining a view of man which would be consistent with our Jewish-Christian heritage. 
The achieving of this outline was no easy task, and the full resources of a large and ex- 
cellent committee were necessary. Beyond this was the job of selecting platform speak- 
ers, seminar chairmen, and resource leaders who would guide the whole convention in 
the desired direction. : 


Looking back now at the convention, there is a sense of satisfaction and gratitude 
for the way assignments were carried out by the invited leaders. There was a sense of 
movement, somewhat dialectic, in the successive platform addresses, and if in the end 
no final solutions for practical action were reached, the problems were illuminated in 
many ways. These addresses, when read through in one sittjng (as you may do in the 
March-April issue of Religious Education), provide a number of variations on the cen- 
tral theme. There can be no doubt that there are loose in the land various secular images 
of man which are inconsistent with the Jewish-Christian faith, and we now understand 
better the rival images competing for men’s acceptance. But, thankfully, we also have 
a better understanding of the riches of our heritage in the present day. 


At this time, prior to the final formulation of the seminar reports, it is impossible 
to evaluate the findings. Certain observations, however, are possible. Perhaps the most 
important factor in all the seminars was the successful interfaith communication. The 
chief reason for failure in communication across faith lines is primarily lack of oppor- 
tunity. Yet, within the Religious Education Association, at board and committee meet- 
ings as well as in seminars at conventions, it is possible to speak from within one’s own 
tradition with full conviction and to know that one will have a sympathetic hearing. 
This does not always happen at ecumenical gatherings of non-Roman Christians, and 
therefore it is surprising to some that it occurs in the R.E.A. 


As chairman of one section of a seminar, I heard Jews asking questions of Catho- 
lics and Catholics listening with sympathy to Protestants; and then all three faiths joined 
in trying to see the relevance of Martin Buber, or Reuel Howe, or Jacques Maritain to 
the problem being discussed. The deepest interfaith communication was not achieved 
at the practical level, where one might expect to find it, but at the theological level, 
where one might least expect it. The redemptive note of the Jewish faith did not seem 
totally other from the redemptive note of the Catholic or Protestant faith, and the image 
of man was much the same as long as we spoke of a Biblical image. 
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There were differences, too. But the discussions made it clear that some variations 
were due to semantic difficulties, while others were due to genuine disagreements over 
theological or educational views. That these disagreements could be faced without acri- 
mony and with a willingness to learn from others was a factor of great significance. 

The problem with a big convention is that everyone cannot have his “say.” There 
were those who talked too much and those we wish might have talked more. There 
were those who rode their hobbies and those who hid their concerns. There were those 
who wished for more discussion of the platform addresses, and those who thought the 
seminars should stick to their own lasts. There were those who preferred negative criti- 
cism to constructive statement. There were those who did not get the whole flavor of 
the convention because they arrived late or left early. And there were some who wished 
the convention might have lasted a week. 

The real significance of the convention is in terms of what comes out of it. This is 
where the March-April issue of Religious Education will provide the resource material. 
The platform addresses can be studied at leisure, and the seminars you had to miss will 
have brief reports of their findings. Local associations as well as informal study groups 
or private study make this followup a real possibility. 

Most of the time, we refused to use the secular image of man as a whipping boy. 
As Roger Shinn said, we “cannot suddenly blame sin on the 20th century.” We also 
discovered, as Father Weigel said, “in the market of ideas the Christian image of man 
stands up well with its competitors.” There is hope, as Rabbi Heschl told us, because 
“our God is also the God of our enemies, without their knowing him and despite their 
defying him.” 

It was a good convention. It achieved its purpose. It opened up the problem and 
laid down a line of approach which should prove useful in the future. 


II 


—JAMES V. MULLANEY 
Chairman, Liberal Arts Program, Manhattan College, N. Y. 


The personnel of the convention was the first impact made on the individual mem- 
ber of it. The large number of persons; the astonishing variety of professions repre- 
sented; the eminence of many of the persons present; the varied cross-sections of re- 
ligious affiliations — all these factors made the convention an unusually rich experience. 

Three bonds united together this large group of distinguished persons bent on 
analyzing for three days the images of man in current culture. The first, and most 
precious, bond was the unself-conscious caritas, the genuine religious brotherhood under 
God, which permeated all personal and professional contacts. This deep bond made for 
respect, openness, candor, thoughtfulness, and personal warmth. It did away with suspi- 
cion and with any sense of walking on egg-shells in the forthright discussion of issues 
on which convention members might not agree. There was no need for kid gloves be- 
cause it was understood on all sides that intellectual differences are perfectly consistent 
with unity within an inclusive religious carttas. 

The second bond of union was the uniform commitment to an intellectual, rather 
than a propagandist, level of discussion at all meetings and in all seminars. No one was 
“selling” anything to anyone. Contacts were on the level of respectful and honest in- 
quiry, not of “pitches.” 

The third bond of union — not the most important, but the most elemental — 
was the intelligent and unobtrusive organizational planning which enabled the conven- 
tion to move along smoothly. Meetings began on time; there was no confusion over 
room-assignment for the various seminars; everyone knew where he was supposed to be 
at each moment. 

The convention was notable, too, for its balance. No one urged a religious image 
of man at the cost of any valid element in various secular images of man. Again, the 
single resolution proposed to and approved by the convention stressed the values in- 
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herent in education in the humanities, but the humanities alongside of and not instead 
of, education in science and mathematics. 

The convention was an awakening experience in religious brotherhood, in intel- 
lectual penetration into current images of man, in reciprocal honesty and unpretentious- 
ness, in multi-leveled enrichment for all privileged to attend. 


III 


—MAURICE S. FRIEDMAN 
Professor of Philosophy and Religion, Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Although I suggested the theme of “images of man” in our committee that planned 
the R. E. A. national convention and took part in the further spelling out of this theme, 
I was myself astonished at how effectively “Images of Man in Current Cuicure” served 
to bind together what had seemed to me, in the first stages of our planning, enormously 
disparate kinds and levels of interest. Professor Philip H. Phenix applies this theme to 
philosophy of education in his article “Education and Contemporary Images of Man” in 
the November-December 1957 issue of Religious Education: ‘the differences in educa- 
tional thought and practice have their roots,” he writes, “in contrasting pictures of what 
persons are or ought to become . . . the various images of man constitute the key to the 
varieties of education.” Those of us who are concerned with what Professor Phenix 
calls “an especially fruitful new approach to the philosophy of education” sought to 
show these links between images of man and educational theory at the Convention in 
Chicago. But even more impressive was the way in which this theme served as an 
integral bridge between the theory of education and the practice, as a key to the ways 
in which education forms secular and sacred images of man, and as a real concern that 
could be brought into a wide variety of seminars from chaplaincy to research, humani- 
ties to healing sciences, without losing its meaning and its central tension. 

When this has been said, one must also add that the convention revealed certain 
ambiguities and dangers latent in this theme, as I suppose would be the case with almost 
any central approach of this sort. Specifically the “image of man” was used in some of 
the speeches and seminars as description of what man is, in others as a statement of 
what he ought to be without concern for what he is, and in some, most fruitfully, as 
both what man is and ought to be. In my own use of “the image of man” in the courses 
I center on this theme, it is always the link between what man is, what he can become, 
and what he ought to be, and this is the sense in which Professor Phenix also uses the 
term. Even the ambiguity is fruitful, however, since it is just the tension between the 
descriptive and the normative views of man that “the image of man” retains, and the 
ambiguity helps to keep that tension real. Yet the tendency to polarize the “image of 
man” into “is” and “ought” may be partly responsible for a second difficulty in its use: 
the tendency to set up “secular images of man” as a straw man to be knocked down and 
to affirm “sacred images of man” in the most general sense — rather as any number of 
more or less unrelated interests will group together to vote for the Democrats and 
against the Republicans, or vice versa. 

The opening session of talks was rich in excitement and interest yet the tendency 
to approach “secular images of man” from the outset as evils to be attacked, left us with- 
out a full confrontation with the significance and contribution of these images to our 
understanding of what man is and hence of what he can and, indirectly, ought to be. 
It also left us not as far along as we should be in being able to understand and converse 
with those who hold these images. Yet if we cannot do this, we shall not be able to 
make our sacred images really meaningful in our culture. An angry rejection of the 
secular image will leave the sacred image isolated and without effectiveness; for, whether 
we like it or not, the secular image is the starting point of our culture and age, and its 
enormous influence even within the strongholds of religion itself must not be under- 
estimated. We can only transform it by recognizing it and recognizing too what real 
truth and what real concern and what real needs it embodies. And if we have done that, 
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we shall recognize that the line between “secular” and “sacred” image is much less clear 
than we thought. As many pointed out, secular images are also a form of religion, and 
it is their very pervasiveness at all levels that makes them our deep concern. Nor could 
religion consent to be confined to an isolated, partial province of life even if the secular 
were to leave such an area free for it. 

This in turn implies that if, perhaps, there should have been Jess attack, there 
should have been more confrontation — in all the large sessions and, I suspect too, in 
the seminars. This could have been effected through having more actual representation 
of secular points of view among the speakers — I think, if I am not mistaken, there 
was only one such speaker among the whole roster. It also could have been accom- 
plished by a chance for real interchange among the speakers after their speeches. This 
was done at only one session and even here not as much as it might have been. We 
invited the two speakers of the second session to our Seminar on Higher Education and 
there really had the confrontation that was only hinted at the night before. If this 
showed, as it did, that seminars are the best place for such confrontation, it also showed 
the desirability of stimulating them by more real issues being raised and met head on 
in the main speeches. On the other hand, the difficulties we had in communication 
and understanding between the two speakers and between the speakers and the mem- 
bers of the seminar showed how much real work of meeting is necessary for such dia- 
logue to be fruitful — all the more so since one of these two speakers represented a 
secular image of man. 

To judge by our seminar alone, I suspect that the seminars were by and large highly 
successful, stimulating, enriching affairs for all concerned. Slow in getting going and 
shaping up issues, we all felt that something of the very first importance had been grap- 
pled with before we were through. For me, and I suspect for many of us, the most in- 
teresting and meaningful aspect of the seminar was not the challenge of the secular 
image of man, or not that alone, but the remarkable interchange between religious edu- 
cators of three faiths and many walks of life. If there was misunderstanding, there 


was also, a remarkable amount of real communication, and this is a great accomplish- 
ment in itself 


IV 


—GERARD S. SLOYAN 
Professor of Religious Education, The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


A recent cartoon showed a number of portly gentlemen (and less portly ladies) in 
a smoke-filled bar, convention badges prominent on the lapels of the males. Says one, 
“For instance. right now, do you think the Russians are fooling around with a regional 
get-together of metallurgical engineers?” 

A similar feeling — call it a “Who-is-minding-the-store?” disquiet — grips the 
present writer when he finds himself in an elevator saying “twenty-four, please,” in the 

ympany of numerous ticketed friends of God. Salvation via the gospel according to 
Hilton, Sheraton, Manger, and Knott can be a risky business. Nonetheless, if one is 
required to appear in a succession of crystal and jade rooms to meet persons who would 
be much happier in college seminars, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine or Talmud 
Torah classes at that moment, so be it. One goes seeking men who are God's friends 
(regardless of impressions made on elevator girls) where they are to be found. 

The net impression made on this observer was one of improved technique and 
spirit over the 1953 meeting in Pittsburgh, which is available to him as a rough stand- 
ard of comparison. Chicago did not seem so religiously confined in its outlook. There 
was nothing like the tension that marked certain of the sessions four years ago. Again, 
and perhaps it was a case of individual good fortune, the dinner meeting seemed to be 
a genuine show of good fellowship and not a fluffy and contrived one. The case against 
the deliberative vote after the soup course, however, was shown definitive. 

One reason for the success of the Chicago convention appeared to be the high 
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caliber of out-of-area participants. This was no accident. . It was the fruit of a half 
dozen years of valiant labor, chiefly on the part of the General Secretary, Herman E. 
Wornom. The importance of the Association both potentially and in actuality has been 
brought home to many educators who most need to know of it. The next step is to 
advise certain men who have public responsibilities of the goals of the Association. 
Meanwhile, an assemblage of intellects far from mean contributed heavily to Chicago's 
significance. A second factor was that very few of the general-session papers were 
marked by parochialism of the mind. Without any of the wry connotations associated 
with the phrase, it may be said that speakers and audience deserved each other. 

This observer was most deeply moved by the papers of Drs. Heschel, Weigel and 
Sittler. It is accidental to this judgment that the religious representation is numerically 
neat. None of the three conceded anything religiously, yet each made a legitimate de- 
mand on the hearer to accept every word he spoke, in respect if not commitment. Dr. 
Heschel’s God of Israel was a God of all the nations and Dr. Weigel’s God Incarnate did 
not confine His greatness or transcendence. The Sittler reminders were of great moment: 
chiefly that religious education can no longer proceed on the assumption that its task 
is to subsume selected data and resultant exhortations from the specific category “Judeo- 
Christian” and attempt to nurture with their aid all that is contained within “the cate- 
gory of the Religious.” Similarly, “biblical ethics abstracted from biblical faith and the 
biblical drama of redemption are not only of no use, but positively confusing.” 

It would have been helpful in the seminar discussions if all participants could have 
made the affirmations of the three speakers (mutatis mutandis, with respect to Jewish- 
Christian differences). The inability to define religion's task disqualifies seriously a 
person who hopes to engage in rational discourse on the best means to educate religious- 
ly. This is not a plea for a perfect world. It is an attempt to describe those given as- 
sumptions which dialogue will make fruitful and which failing will be fruitless. 

The two papers on (public) education, each acceptable enough in its main lines, 
seemed to offend large segments of those assembled by their joint ambiguities. Ir is 
evident, of course, that each speaker had a larger platform in mind. Yet the conclusion 
is inescapable that one gave offense by his predilection for “free man” over “religious 
man” (despite the soundness of his constitutional position), while the other did the 
same through a certain disregard of political consequences which flow from the neutral 
school system this country theoretically conducts. The apparent failure of two extremely 
clever men to deal with these subtleties adequately is remarked only because speakers 
who dealt with profounder differences seemed to acquit themselves better. 

In a nation that has no ecumenical dialogue of the kind we most need, the R. E. A. 
convention operating on a more satisfactory short run premise was an important event. 
Issues are of most importance in life, especially when, as is thought, they are thrust up- 
on us by God. At a less intransigent level there is great satisfaction in encountering 
once in life two or three persons whom it was worth traveling a thousand miles to dis- 
cover, and scores of others whose problems are our own. 


’ 


Vv 


—EMANUEL GAMORAN 
Commission on Jewish Education, New York City. 


The convention of the Religious Education Association in Chicago was, in my 
opinion, one of the most successful that we have had. Particularly successful were the 
large assemblies, some of which were outstanding because of the excellence of the pres- 
entations. The high poiats, as far as I was concerned, were the papers by Dr. Freeman 
Butts, head of the Department of Social and Philosophic Foundations of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, as well as the three papers on Tuesday evening presented by Joseph 
Lookstein, Joseph Sittler, and Louis J. Towmey. 

It is difficult to be as enthusiastic about the seminar sessions as some of us were 
about the assemblies. Well-planned as they were, I cannot help feeling that they were 
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less rewarding. In the two groups which I attended it was clear that we were most of 
all concerned with the teaching process in religious education. We all felt that most 
meaningful to teachers was the sharing with pupils our basic experiences provided we 
present those chat are most meaningful to them and to us, without imposing our views 
on the pupils. It would seem to be the duty of the teacher having his own commit- 
ments to present alternatives to the pupil and to leave the choice to him. In the course 
of such teaching the problems of the children must be born in mind, and if we listen 
to the children and seek to solve their problems without imposing either our own solu- 
tions or getting them to yield to group pressure we shall be rendering a genuine ser- 
vice to education. 

Some felt that each religious group should seek to restate its own basic goals and 
then think over the very best method to use in order to achieve them. Starting with 
the idea that man is made in the image of God, we may achieve Godliness chiefly by 
remembering the relationship of the self to his neighbor. This is perhaps another way 
of stating the rabbinic dictum that we must imitate God — just as God is just, we 
should be; just as He is merciful, we should be. Perhaps we would achieve more by 
speaking of Godliness rather than of God Himself. 

An interesting part of the discussion in one of the groups was that in which Dr. 
David Hunter told of a research which he conducted and in which a study was made 
along three lines — a study of subject outcomes, of behavior outcomes, and of the co- 
hesiveness of the group. The feeling of the entire seminar was that to the extent that 
we get away from the mere transmission of information and achieve more of a personal 
involvement with possible creative participation on the part of our pupils — to that 
extent we are closer to the area of religious education. Much of the time in both groups 
was given over to a discussion of the extent to which good teaching should avoid the 
manipulation of individuals yet, seeking to influence them, avoid indoctrination. It 
must be recognized that some religious teachers are willing to engage in what we would 
normally call indoctrination. Most of the groups, however, at least so it appeared to the 
writer, felt that indoctrination is not acceptable and sought to find a substitute term such 
as “teaching,” “influencing,” “persuading,” and so on. If, however, we wish to avoid 
the danger of what we call indoctrination we should be realistic about the problem that 
confronts us in religious education. All education involves the extension of influence 
from one person to another and often enough likewise from teacher to pupil or leader 
to pupil. Since the discussion in general throughout the convention was concentrated 
on a distinction between the ideal of freedom on the one hand, or as some cailed it, the 
democratic view of life, and other forms of education which may not be so described, 
it was not amiss to point out two fundamental ideas: (1) that not all religions are alike 
and it is necessary to undertake some evaluation of religious values. In one group the 
question raised as to how religious education is affected by super-natural ideas concern- 
ing religion and by concepts of other-worldiness (My Kingdom is not of this World) 
did not even get to the point’ of discussion. Yet such questions are, it seems to the 
writer, at the very heart of all religious education. (2) All groups seemed to feel that 
religious education is an outgrowth of group expertence and therefore of the part which 
tradition plays in each group. They differ, however, as to the corollary, which seems 
very natural to the writer, probably because of his own tradition. The Jewish people, 
which has a long tradition going back into millennia, sees religion not merely as a set 
of ideas and ideals to be professed, but also as a group life to be lived; therefore a way 
of life. Such a way of life can best be taught by the group itself; hence Jewish educa- 
tion throughout the land is based on the assumption which the overwhelming majority 
of Jews in America accept that it is the function of the American public school to teach 
all of us what we need for good citizenship, but to limit religious instruction under 
Jewish school auspices of either the group or the congregation (similarly with other 
groups). 








Trends In Religious Education 
A SYMPOSIUM 


tion? 


What are the “signs of the times” from the point of view of religious educa- 


The January-February issues of Religious Education of 1949, 1951 and 1953 


had symposia on “Trends in Religious Education.” 


These issues were so well 


received that it was decided to devote one symposium of this issue to the same 


topic. 


We are indebted to the six specialists who contributed the analyses of their 


respective fields. 


— The Editorial Committee 


Trends in Protestant Christian Education 


Wesner Fallaw 


Professor of Christian Education, Andover-Newton Theological School, Newton Centre, Mass. 


VEN casual attention to religious educa- 
tion impresses one with its varied and 
often exciting and significant developments. 
So far as Protestantism is concerned, it can 
be asserted with considerable conviction 
that religious education is becoming specif- 
ically Christian. Nevertheless, interest in 
the more generalized field, religious educa- 
tion, remains strong, particularly as regards 
the relation of religion to public education; 
and not only remains strong but is currently 
gaining new strength because of the inter- 
faith experiences so productively fostered by 
the Religious Education Association. 

The limited number of trends in religious 
education chosen for discussion here may be 
considered under these headings: (1) the- 
ology; (2) curriculum; (3) educating the 
ministering church; (4) professional lead- 
ership; (5) church building and multiple 
usage; (6) religious education and public 
education. 


Protestant religious education is today 
more firmly theological than it was when 
the International Council of Religious Edu- 


cation published Christain Education Today: 
A Statement of Basic Philosophy. In that 
year, 1940, the Statement disturbed many 
religious education leaders because it repre- 
sented what they considered to be a retreat 
from the Council’s earlier position — one 
which had sought to emphasize educational 
principles and organizational cooperation 
and tread softly where theological issues and 
denominational differences were concerned. 
It was not so much that religious educators 
ignored theology as it was that they relied 
more upon the psychology and philosophy 
of modern education to guide them in assist- 
ing growing persons to become Christian. 
If John Dewey conceived of the end of edu- 
cation as being simply more education, it is 
not quite correct to say that George A. Coe, 
Harrison Elliott, William C. Bower and 
others likeminded conceived of the end of 
religious education as being but more re- 
ligious education. Elliott, for instance, in 
his last book, published in 1940, asked and 
answered affirmatively the question, Can 
Religious Education Be Christian? For these 
men the growth process in Protestant terms 
always envisions Christlikeness, something 
quite different from growth simpiy for the 
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sake of more growth, or growth in values. 
The idea behind “re-evaluation of values” 
did not mean that religious mentors were 
satisfied to see learners choose just amy 


values; it meant freedom of learners, under 
guidance, to discriminate among values — 
this on ‘the faith of educators that the in- 
herent worth of the supreme value — Christ 
— would be understood and chosen by 
growing persons. Granted that religious 
educators rejected traditional theology as too 
restrictive, the tool of indoctrinators rather 
than educators, their education, obviously, 
was not devoid of all theology. The main 
deficiency with modern religious education 
— as expounded and to a limited degree 
practiced during the first forty years of this 
century — lay in its tendency to either/or- 
ness: experience in preference to tradition, 
experimentation rather than revelation, dis- 
covery in prererence to 
growth instead of dogma, creativity instead 
of transmission, self-reliance rather than au- 
thority; in sum, the sciences of man instead 


of the science of God (theology). 


revised statement of the ob- 
jectives of Christian education is being pre- 
pared for the National Council of Churches. 
Very likely this new formulation of united 
Protestantism’s will 
in less theological in em- 


Presently 


educational intentions 
be more rather tl 
phasis. A bit of recent history is instructive 


at this point 


In the early part of this century, when 
religious received its impetus 
from the Social Gospel and experimental 
education, it was inevitable that the princi- 
ples of modern education should strongly 
influence Christian nurture. This religious 
the two movements that 
- was by nature reformative 

The Social Gospel was a 
corrective to irrelevant theology and non- 
functional Educational psychology 
and philosophy came on the scene to im- 
prove teaching-learning, and to make gen- 
eral education less authoritarian and more 
democratic, in keeping with the wishes of 
American society. And religious education 
attempted to replace religious verbalizing 


education 


education — like 
spawned it 
and corrective 


ethic S. 





indoctrination, - 


with experiences in which persons might 
grow as Christians. Thus functional re- 
ligious education challenged formal and 
transmissive teaching, in an effort to make 
the teaching-learning process more effective, 
and personal and social conduct more vitally 
Christian, all in harmony with the Social 
Gospel’s aim of bringing the Kingdom of 
God to earth. In short, the human aspect 
of religious education was ascendant. 

By the mid-Thirties many representatives 
of united Protestantism — among the forty 
denominations that comprised the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education — 
were saying in effect that the reformers 
needed reforming. And, in their zeal, per- 
haps the religious educators had tried to 
carry God’s part as well as their own in 
the nurture task. At any rate, the resur- 
gence of theology is to be noted in the 
Council's publication already referred to, 
Christian Education Today. Concurrently 
some were asking whether there might be 
danger of losing the gains won for religious 
education and slipping back into the old 
ways of viewing and using education in the 
churches — as if nothing had been discov- 
ered about the learner and his needs, the 
importance of teaching as guided growth, 
or the contribution of group and community 
relations to Christian character. 


II 


Now if we are safe in assuming that the 
forthcoming statement of united Protestant- 
ism’s objectives for Christian nurture will 
demonstrate the continued ascendancy of 
theology, need we conclude that educational 
principles are abandoned? The answer is 
“No,” for curricular developments among 
supporting denominations of the National 
Council of Churches are largely indebted to 
the principles of modern education. A re- 
markable example of an educational empha- 
sis is the new curriculum of the Episcopal 
Church which, though hardly typical, is cer- 
tainly one emerging from a church that 
maintains due concern for doctrine and 
Christian tradition. In this theologically 
grounded curriculum pupils’ experience is 
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made the starting point of class sessions and 
the dynamics of the group are so much 
taken into account that set lesson-plans are 
not offered in the teachers’ books. Instead, 
there are source books that illustrate teach- 
ing procedures, plus reading books for 
pupils and background books for parents. 
And there is provision for continuing 
teacher- and parent- and parish-education 
and regular family worship in the church — 
all this to generate educational incentive 
and give direction to serve the classroom 
experience. Moreover, the fellowship of 
the concerned — the church as a worship- 
ing and redemptive and educative com- 
munity — is relied upon to nurture indi- 
viduals both within the classroom and the 
life of the church, including the family. 
Present experience is united with the Chris- 
tian heritage as the church does its work as 
teacher, a work that blends the personal and 
the social, the studious and the worshipful, 
and gives full promise of preserving and us- 
ing educational insights while grounding 
the whole enterprise in the theological di- 
mension. The Episcopal curriculum uses 
the principle of accepting pupils where they 
are — in interest and need — and then 
moving out to the periphery of the meaning 
and truth of Christian belief. 

Today curriculum designers generally as- 
sume that, in the educational process, the 
truth about God as revealed in Christ and 
his church is appropriated through the ex- 
periences of learners who tap the resources 
of biblical and historical records, and deal 
with present issues in order to go forward 
into a meaningful and true future. Knowl- 
edge — while indispensable — is deemed 
subservient to developing individuals and 
the Christian fellowship in church and 
home; experience with persons and the Per- 
son of Christ is deemed more basic than in- 
formation about man and God. Yet Prot- 
estant curricula that strive to effect a bal- 
ance between education and theology do not 
imply that whatever is learned of Bible, 
church history, Christian doctrine and the 
rest, is simply stuff formative of character. 
Truth, it may be observed in passing, does 
form character and Christian truth forms 


—— 
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Christian character; but the ultimate truth 
of God in Christ is not bodied forth in a 
man’s character. To say this somewhat dif- 
ferently, Christian nurture is not contained 
in the idea or the fact of character develop- 
ment, though the person who grows in 
knowledge and love of God in Christ there- 
by gains development of his character. 

Most Christian educators today will prob- 
ably agree that the goal of Protestant nur- 
ture is life with God, and this means life 
at a particular learner's unique level of un- 
derstanding and development. Each level of 
personal growth is to be succeeded by a 
more complex, exacting, and abundant life- 
experience which is essentially loving, be- 
cause it is interpersonal and supra-personal. 
Love, first sensed in human interrelations, 
then dimly apprehended by the growing 
child, next becomes Christian love as mental 
and spiritual comprehension derive from 
the individual's perception enriched by va- 
ried and deep altruistic experiences. These 
experiences are always personal — first: 
hand, though drawing upon experiences of 
the ages; always social, in which human in- 
teraction goes beyond the merely human to 
divine interrelation. Any accounting of this 
achievement requires not simply a theory 
and evidence as to how character develop- 
ment takes place, or how ethical behavior 
becomes dominant, but also requires doc- 
trinal explication that presents the truth 
about God and man. Our churches are ded- 
icated to educating people for Christian liv- 
ing. Toward this accomplishment educa- 
tors — particularly teachers and parents — 
are finding that they need theology no less 
than educational facility. To be sure, not 
many teachers have the interest, time or ca- 
pacity to become systematic theologians, nor 
does the most encyclopedic theologian neces- 
sarily make the best guide for growing per- 
sons, yet the view is spreading that Chris- 
tian nurture must be carried on by people 
whose belief about God and man is as clear 
as their belief #2 God and man is actual. 

In response to repeated demands of 
united Protestantism (through the Interna- 
tional: Council of Religious Education and 
its successor, the Division of Christian Edu- 
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cation of the National Council of Churches), 
spurred on by Ernest Ligon and his Charac- 
ter Research Project, and led by the Presby- 
terians and their Westminster series, the 
home is slowly taking its coordinate place 
along with the church in Christian nurture. 
Witness the new curricula issuing from the 
various church boards of education. De- 
nominations and local churches engaged in 
uniting church and home in their common 
responsibility are not deterred by obstacles 
they are encountering, for they perceive that 
they are headed in the right direction, and 
they realize that significant adult education 
is essential for the church that would nur- 
ture the young. This means leadership edu- 
cation for teachers, parents and the church 
at large in the Bible, doctrine, and the life 
of the Christian community. 


Ill 


Teacher-education classes, classes for par- 
ents, and informal study groups are inclin- 
ing toward more basic biblical and doctrinal 
inquiry. Understanding the Christian faith 
takes on an importance surpassing that of 
the techniques of teaching, though there is 
a fresh attempt to assess and experience the 
educative effectiveness of interpersonal re- 
lations and groups committed to Christian 
love. “The personal group” — to use John 
Casteel’s term — is a means and experience 
that serves to educate adults for the sake of 
their own souls, and to the end that they 
may be better parents and teachers as they 
undertake their mission of being the minis- 
tering church, the teaching (nurturing) 
community. Learning how to face personal 
feeling and thought in thoroughgoing hon- 
esty, unafraid of discovering and facing 
one’s self, undaunted by thought of how 
others may react, is no small accomplish- 
ment. Acceptance of self and others, con- 
fidence backed by actual experience in be- 
ing accepted by one’s fellows and God, for 
most people is the beginning of a new level 
in human interrelations, a condition that 
many are finding invokes the Holy Spirit. 
Thus the study group, wherein individuals 
enjoy empathy, becomes a truly nurturing 


group, a growth-producing encounter in 
which persons fulfill their mission to be 
bearers of Christ one to another. In the 
small church group the healing and warmth 
of redemptive love is received, and given, 
but its members also admonish one another, 
now and again make confession and express 
resolve to walk together more firmly in 
Christ. The church as the people of God in 
face-to-face relations is making itself over 
as it nurtures individuals. It 1s the church 
becoming the Church. While still limited 
in number, small groups within the churches 
may in time transform family-, adult-, and 
leadership-education. 

The most noteworthy feature of current 
trends in leadership education, it should 
now be clear, springs from the view that it 
is the Church, the redemptive community, 
that nurtures the Christian life. This is a 
decisive advance over the position — in it- 
self an advance when first propounded — 
which maintains that the church and Sun- 
day school are one. 

Harry Munro seems to have been the first 
to advance the idea that the church might 
well make a school of itself, and it has long 
been said that a program of Christian edu- 
cation is the church at work as teacher; but 
not until recently have we understood so 
vividly that the church as a worshiping 
community, and as a family in the house- 
hold of God, is the real nurturing matrix 
needed for individuals to grow in grace and 
knowledge of God. Our indebtedness for 
this insight is to educators and theologians 


alike. In fact, the trends thus far herein 
traced — theological, curricular, and of 
leadership education — are what they are 


precisely because Christian educators and 
theologians are entering upon a working al- 
liance as never before in this century. 


IV 


Clearly the view is emerging that not the 
minister but the Christian community — 
the local church — is the key to effective 
Christian nurture. This does not make the 
minister's contribution any less important 
but it does redistribute the weight of edu- 
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cational responsibility he is carrying and 
feature more prominently the nurture task 
of the ministering church. As ‘with the 
church led by a single pastor, so with the 
church that has two or more professional 
leaders. The minister of Christian educa- 
tion, or, as the case may be, the director of 
religious education, becomes the servant of 
servants, a minister of the ministering com- 
munity, a part of whose task is that of edu- 
cating the old and young for Christian liv- 
ing. This trend harmonizes with the per- 
spective provided in the recent study of 
theological education conducted by H. Rich- 
ard Niebuhr, Daniel Williams and James 
Gustafson. Admittedly too little progress 
has been made in changing the prevailing 
idea, held both by laymen and parsons, that 
a specialist in Christian education on the 
church staff is expected to solve most of 
the educational problems. Decisive help 
may come from the educator, but often a 
church awakens to the fact that an enlarged 
professional staff creates other problems. 
Sometimes these problems derive from a 
misconception about what an educational 
director does, or what his relations to the 
pastor and the various groups in the church 
should be. Again, difficulties come from 
inadequate training that ministers and di- 
rectors have had in seminary in church ad- 
ministration. 

Probably few professional church workers 
are given sufficient opportunity to learn 
what educational administration involves in 
terms of human relations, organizational 
structure, and the nature of the church. In 
view of the need for felicitous staff work in 
the scores of churches now engaging a mul- 
tiple-ministry, we may expect the seminaries 
to respond with a wider use of the case- 
method, thus confronting future pastors and 
educators with actual church situations that 
require mature and intelligent leadership. 

But if there are churches troubled by per- 
sonnel matters that issue from enlarged pro- 
fessional staffs, there are others that are as 
much embarrassed as are the seminaries by 
a continuing lack of available candidates to 
fill vacant Christian education posts. Some 
help might come were more churches to re- 
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cruit high school girls and start them on 
their way to college and seminary to pre 
pare for this work; some, but not much, un- 
less the newcomers should marry later than 
girls nowadays do. A more realistic guid- 
ance of men students in the seminaries 
might result in increasing the number who 
undertake educational rather than pastoral 
leadership. Once the seminaries cease teach- 
ing men that they must try to be equally 
competent as pastors, preachers, administra- 
tors, counselors, educators, and all the rest, 
we may see greater numbers of men electing 
to specialize according to their gifts and in- 
terests — this to the improvement of the 
churches and the greater satisfaction of min- 
isters thet selves. 


But first, seminaries will have to lead 
rather than simply follow denominational 
boards and local churches; were this done it 
is likely that less attention would be given 
to filling vacant pulpits and more attention 
to merging churches so that they might have 
the benefit of a multiple-ministry. Such a 
course would begin to solve the problem of 
educational leadership by encouraging cer- 
tain pastoral candidates to shift to education. 


Since the publication of The Advance- 
ment of Theological Education, some re- 
ligious educators have expressed alarm lest 
their speciality be slighted in the seminary 
curriculum. Actually, Niebuhr and his col- 
leagues are proposing that certain of the so- 
called practical subjects — among them re- 
ligious education — be delayed until after 
the B.D. program and taught in special sum- 
mer institutes, as a means for relieving the 
overburdened seminary curriculum and as- 
sisting pastors whose work prompts their 
interest in religious education. As if to 
counterbalance any possible slighting of re- 
ligious education, the authors of this volume 
have woven the educational process into 
their thinking and proposals about the semi- 
nary curriculum as a whole. Hence, if they 
minimize religious education as a subject, 
they amplify it as a process needed to in- 
fuse the teaching of all seminary subjects. 
And have not educators long wished to im- 
prove both seminary and church teaching 
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by permeating these tasks with educational 
principles? 


Vv 


It is gratifying to note the extent to 
which new church buildings are providing 
suitable quarters for Christian education. 
Modern church school classrooms resemble 
spacious, well-lighted and colorful public 
school rooms more than the Sunday school 
cubby-holes of the past. Chapels, libraries, 
parlors, multiple-purpose assembly halls and 
well-equipped kitchens are being designed 
to care for formal and informal education, 
and Sunday and week-day activities in great 
variety. Boards of Christian Education and 
other bodies within the local churches wise- 
ly look to Building and Equipping for 
Christian Education, by Harry Atkinson, for 
specifications consistent with the purposes 
of the church in Christian nurture. 

Often, however, the very churches that 
have recently enlarged their plants are 
forced to introduce double sessions as a 
means for meeting population and enroll- 
ment pressures. Furthermore, as parent 
classes become a part of the church school 
program, their requirements for rooms have 
to be taken into account. Add to this pic- 
ture the fact that family services are being 
adopted by many churches, and that others 
are conducting two regular services of wor- 
ship, and we see full use being made of 
church plants. In some cases these devel- 
opments mean unified programs of study 
and worship for all ages. 


A wise policy and a controlling sense of 
stewardship combine to prevent the erecting 
of excessively large (and expensive) parish 
houses and sanctuaries. Thus double and 
even triple teaching sessions and worship 
services are considered preferable to trying 
to house all classes and worshipers in a sin- 
gle session. Any church that adopts this as 
a deliberate policy has the opportunity to 
include children and youth both in planning 
for the new building and in learning to 
spend less money for the home church and 
more for the World Church. 


VI 


A lively interest in the relation of reli- 
gion to public education has marked the 
past two decades. Currently, in Kentucky a 
program of moral and spiritual values is 
sponsored by the Department of Education, 
the University of Kentucky, the University 
of Louisville, and five state teachers colleges, 
and reaches the elementary and secondary 
schools of the state. While emphasizing 
values the program does attempt to deal 
with religion as it relates to social studies, 
history, literature and art. Care is taken to 
keep church and state separate and to foster 
cooperation by school, church, home and 
other agencies concerned with the child. 

The American Council on Education, 
since its 1947 publication, The Relation of 
Religion to Public Education: Basic Princi- 
ples, has kept before churchmen and school- 
men the desirability of teaching about re- 
ligion. This may be viewed as a means 
whereby public education fulfills its respon- 
sibility to the child by seeing to it that no 
important aspect of history and the culture 
be neglected. In 1953 the Council pub- 
lished The Function of the Public School 
in Dealing With Religion, reaffirming the 
view that “a factual study of religion (is) 
the best approach to a solution of the prob- 
lem confronting public education in dealing 
with religion.” In addition to making pro- 
posals for implementing this thesis, the 
Council offers evidence that a surprising 
amount of more or less indirect religious 
teaching is now conducted in schools over 
the country. And at present there are about 
fifteen colleges experimenting with teacher- 
education programs in line with the Coun- 
cil’s proposals. 

Now if teaching about religion should in- 
crease, the more specific task of Christian 
nurture would remain for church and home. 
Public schools do teach values, moral and 
ethical, whether they follow the Kentucky: 
plan or the American Council proposals. At 
times religious faiths are shared, even ex- 
perienced, within a public school classroom 
or assembly, but most schoolmen and 
churchmen remain skeptical about the pos- 
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sibility of large-scale non-sectarian teaching 
about religion. Many church people simply 
do not believe in any but their own system 
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years within the Religious Education As- 
sociation — will eventuate in a valid inter- 
faith religious education, if not in public 


schools, then in all higher education institu- 
tions. Meantime, we have moral and ethi- 
cal education carried on in elementary and 
secondary schools, education in religion in 
a growing number of colleges and univer- 
sities, community weekday religious educa- 
tion, Jewish religious education in Syna- 
gogues, and Christian nurture in churches 
and homes. 


of religious education, and a sizable propor- 
tion of Protestants, Roman Catholics and 
Jews are disposed to fall back on released- 
time and other programs of religious edu- 
cation. 

It may be hoped that the growing felicity 
and fruitfulness of interfaith thinking and 
experience — especially marked in recent 
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ENOUGH MINISTERS? No, says James B. Carr in Christian Herald, Dec. 57; not enough 
religious education workers, either. Article presents charts showing shortage, what the churches are 


doing about it, and suggests recruiting methods. 
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CHURCH OF PEYOTE: The little-known story of the American Indians who belong to “the 
strange church of the cactus eaters” is presented by Laura Bergquist in Look, Dec. 10, '57. This 
article can be compared with a recent article on the religious cult of mushroom eaters mentioned re- 
cently in this column. 
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SUBURBAN STAMPEDE: The movement of churches from the basin of the big city to the 
suburbs is much publicized and deplored these days. A recent article features a church that didn’t 
move but remained to serve the needs of city dwellers. It is “The Church That Wouldn't Leave 
Town,” by Jerome Ellison, in Saturday Evening Post, Nov. 23, '57. 
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RACE RELATIONS: General speaking, articles on this topic are more numerous in mass media 
than in church publications. The churches (and the church magazines) are catching up, however. 
Good example is Betty Ormsbee Mould’s survey of curriculum material in Presbyterian Life, Nov. 2, 
"57. Among many others, she reviews Kingdom Beyond Cast, by Liston Pope, Dean of Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School; and Progress Against Prejudice, by Robert Root, of the Syracuse University 
faculty. 
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THE ROAD TO PERSUASION: Dr. William Muehl, Yale Divinity School, reminds us that 
most ministers give too little thought to techniques in this after leaving seminary. His book is 
condensed in Pulpit Digest, Nov. ‘57. 
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RELIGION ON THE CAMPUS: You won't want to miss “The Wise Guy's Christianity” and 
the unique final exam questions in Religion 22, a popular course at Amherst College taught by 
Prof. James A. Martin, Jr. (Time, Nov. 4, '57); nor the series of articles by Godfrey Sperling, Jr., 
appearing in Christian Science Monitor (Nov. 20, 23, 27) on “Religion on Campus.” Sperling re- 
ports on religious attitudes, the work of foundations, the charge that students show self-interest 
rather than social interest, etc. 
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(ADULT) CHRISTIAN EDUCATION: This church has been experimenting for three years 
with a week-night curriculum to interest and inform post-college-age members. Mary Ann Gehres 
tells the story about Pleasant Hills Community Presbyterian Church in Presbyterian Life, Nov. 16, "57. 
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_ JUDAISM IN SUBURBS: Evelyn N. Rossman (pseudonym) writes the third article in a 
series on Northup (pseudonym) in which she sums up a decade of first-hand observation of Judaism 
in a modern American suburb; in Commentary, Nov. '57. 
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T IS obvious even to the casual observer 
that the Catholic educational system is 
growing at a rate unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the United States. The man-on-the- 
street measures growth in terms of numbers, 
but the growth of a school system is internal 
as well as external. Indeed, its professional 
advancement is commensurate with _ its 
growth in size. 

It should be understood from the start 
that we intend review of 
Catholic education, whose scope is far more 
inclusive than people, even many 
Catholics, realize. Recent developments, na- 
tional and international, have focused on the 
school systems of the United States; we will 
therefore confine our attention to some of 
the developments in the Catholic school sys- 
tem itself. 

The Catholic people of the United States 
are acutely aware of their obligation to give 
their children a Catholic education. As each 
new parish springs up, their cry is, “Build 
the school first for the children.” They 
punctuate this cry with sacrifices of money, 
time and labor, and are even content to use 
the school hall as a temporary church. They 
pay tuition and make special donations and 
pledges, willingly, to insure the existence of 
a complete network of schools ranging from 
kindergarten to the university. As a result, 
there are now more than 12,000 schools in 
the nation, educating over four and a half 
million boys and girls, young men and 
young women. Meanwhile, as the Catholic 
people are facing the financial challenge of 
maintaining Catholic schools, Catholic edu- 
cators are facing the problems of a rapidly 
growing system. Their concern is to de- 
velop schools which will be worthy of the 
generosity and enthusiasm of the Catholic 
people. 

To evaluate developments in Catholic edu- 
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cation it is necessary to have an understand- 
ing of its scope, nature and method. The 
distinguishing characteristics of this system 
are the outgrowth of the philosophy and 
psychology of education which permeate the 
schools. 

The philosophy of Catholic education was 
summarized in classic form in the Encyclical 
of Pope Pius XI, “The Christian Education 
of Youth.” Here the Holy Father clearly 
set down the purpose of education under 
Catholic auspices, “to cooperate with divine 
grace in forming Christ in those regenerated 
by Baptism,” to develop Christ-like charac- 
ters, and, to paraphrase a common-place 
litany of aims, to educate intelligent, spirit- 
ually vigorous, cultured, healthy, vocationally 
prepared, socially minded Catholic American 
citizens. These objectives, proclaimed in 
season and out, in conventions, institutes 
and Sunday sermons, recognize man as a 
union of body and soul having an intellect, 
will and emotions; they “take in the whole 
aggregate of human life in order to 
elevate, regulate and perfect it, in accord- 
ance with the examples and teaching of 
Christ.”"! Thus it is evident that Catholic 
schools strive to educate students not only 
with an eye to eternity but also “in a per- 
fect manner, most conducive to the pros- 
perity of a nation.” Truly, the good Catho- 
lic is a citizen of two worlds rendering in 
one “to God the things that are God's, and 
in the other to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's.” 

A sound psychology of education should 
answer certain questions, “How do we at- 
tain the goals set by philosophy?” “What 
ways and means are we to employ?” Un- 
fortunately, there is no clearcut statement of 


*Pope Pius XI, Christian Education of Youth 
(Washington: NCWC, 1935) p. 36. 
*Ibid., p. 32. 
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the psychology of Catholic education com- 
parable to the encyclical concerning its phi- 
losophy; yet, this is not to suggest that a psy- 
chology of Catholic education does not exist. 
Both the psychological makeup of the pupil 
and the nature of human learning are part 
of the professional preparation of a teacher. 

The two most important factors in human 
learning are the intellect and the will, or in 
the terminology of psychology, insight and 
effort. This view is basically different from 
the materialistic psychologies which empha- 
size primarily the laws of use and frequency, 
of S-R bonds, of reflexes and conditioned 
reflexes, which bypass and ignore the in- 
tellectual powers in man. The materialists 
conceive learning in terms of neutral con- 
nections. The psychology of the Catholic 
school recognizes in practice the primacy of 
the intellect and the will. The intellect pro- 
vides insight; the will generates effort. Ef- 
fective learning is self-activity, intellectual 
activity which implies effort. The princi- 
pal role of the teacher, therefore, is to pro- 
vide the motivation which will inspire ef- 
fort; for “intense effort. educates.” The 
challenge, then, for the Catholic school 
teacher is to recognize in practice as well as 
theory that the important consideration for 
learning is that such factors as intelligence, 
attention, intense effort, and knowledge of 
results become operative. 

Certain developments of recer* years are 
significant for Catholic educat the Sis- 
ter Formation Conference, the employment 
of lay, teachers, the co-instructional high 
school, and the construction of secondary 
school curriculum. 


Sister Formation Conference 


A trend in Catholic education which 
promises to be highly significant is the co- 
ordination of the resources and facilities of 
religious communities for more effective 
teacher training programs. The agent ef- 
fecting this coordination is the Sister For- 
mation Conference. 

Until recently the Catholic education sys- 
tem was such that each religious community 
had adequate staff and facilities to prepare 
Sisters for the teaching profession. The 
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system was small and the demands made on 
the schools not too extensive. It was the 
sudden and rapid growth of the system in 
the last fifteen years that upset the balance. 

The clamor of pastors and parishioners for 
Sisters to staff parochial schools, the lag of 
vocations behind population growth, and 
the lack of funds essential for added fa- 
cilities, all began to take their toll in the 
convents. Young Sisters were drawn pre- 
maturely into the field and the teaching 
staffs of Sisters’ colleges were depleted. The 
result was an ever-growing number of Sis- 
ters entering the field prematurely. The 
whole situation threatened both the religious 
and professional status of the Sisters. 

The original impulse to counteract this 
threat came from Pope Pius XII. In 1951 
he directed that all teaching Sisters be 
“masters of the subjects they expound.”* His 
concern, repeated time and again, was for 
Sisters with professional as well as religious 
excellence. “Good teachers need a _ pro- 
fessional competency which should be at 
least above average, and better yet, out- 
standing on all levels of instruction and in 
each of the specialized fields, if it is not to 
be unworthy’ of a mission which serves not 
merely the people and the state, but also 
God, the Church and Souls.” 

The College and University Department 
of the National Catholic Education Asso- 
ciation responded to the exhortation of the 
Holy Father by establishing the Sister For- 
mation Conference. This Conference, in 
some ways the Catholic counterpart of the 
National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards (NCTEPS), 
aims at assisting teaching Sisters to realize 
religious and professional excellence. The 
integration of these two elements is the 
point of chief concern. 

The religious training of -a Sister is essen- 
tial for her role in life. As a teacher her 
personal values and ideals will be as im- 
portant an element in the classroom as aca- 


"Pope Pius XII, Counsel to Teaching Sisters 
(Washington, NCWC, 1951) p. 7. 

“Pope Pius XII, ‘The Secret of Good Schools” 
The Pope Speaks, \ (first quarter, 1954), 20, AAS, 
46 (1954). 
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As a 


demic and pedagogical proficiency. 


religious she must be dedicated exclusively 
to the service of God. Not only must she 
develop a deep and personal love of God, 
but she must also reflect that love of God 
in all her teaching and community contacts. 
To insure this religious excellence each 
community demands as an indispensable 


requisite for each Sister a year of contem- 
plation and prayer, called a novitiate. 

Of no less concern to the Sisters is the 
demand for intellectual and professional 
This is the area about which 
For the 
problems attendant upon present day de- 
mands in education are taxing the resources 
of each community. 

Catholic schools are growing numerically, 
particularly in suburbs and rural areas. To 
provide the most efficient and well-balanced 
team for these schools, communities must 
shift personnel not only to different schools 
but to different states. This means that 
many Sisters must meet the certification re- 
quirements of several states. As a result 
Sisters accumulate credit hours that are un- 
integrated, non-sequential and repetitive. In 
not a few instances Sisters amassed more 
credits than would be necessary for the at- 
tainment of a degree. 

The high requirements in professional 
education pose another problem. These re- 
quirements in some areas demand that un- 
due emphasis be given to a Bachelor of 
Science in Elementary Education degree. 
The religious superiors prefer a program 
with a much broader base. 

Another factor is important in the type 
of training given a teaching Sister. She is 
a different type of learner than is the lay 
student. She has completely dedicated her- 
self to the service of God, which makes her 
aim and role in life somewhat singular. As 
a student she will live among students in 
an atmosphere of learning. She will not be 
concerned about the material or economic 
worries that often plague lay students; nor 
will she have to do a juggling act to bal- 
ance social life and study time. Her daily 
program will be planned for her, with cer- 
tain times designated for certain activities. 


competency. 
Pope Pius XII expressed concern. 


All these considerations stress one salient 
fact: an adequate teacher training program 
for Sisters depends upon the coordinated ac- 
tivity of the different religious communities. 
The work of the Sister Formation Confer- 
ence is to effect that coordination, to pro- 
duce a program which will integrate reli- 
gious and professional training to meet the 
requirements of a religious vocation and 
professional competency. 

There has been no dearth of activity since 
the Sister Formation Conference was estab- 
lished in the National Catholic Educational 
Association Convention in 1952. Over 300 
academic and religious superiors have at- 
tended two series of regional conferences. 
Committees have undertaken surveys on voca- 
tions and on practices in juniorates (post- 
novitiate houses of studies). Colleges and 
universities have sponsored graduate theses 
and faculty studies on Sister formation and 
the status of Sister teachers. A Szster For- 
mation Bulletin is in circulation, with sub- 
scriptions now surpassing 3,400 in all 48 
states and 21 foreign countries. 

One of the most significant undertakings 
of this burgeoning organization took place 
in the summer of 1956. Aided by a grant 
from the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, Sister-educators from seventeen wom- 
en’s colleges met in Everett, Washington, 
to conduct a curriculum-research and cur- 
riculum-construction workshop. This group 
outlined specific objectives for a curriculum 
for training teaching Sisters: spiritual, gen- 
eral intellecrual, and professional-apostolic. 
The spiritual objective eims at an intellectual 
grasp of the spiritual life through the study 
of philosophy and theology. The general in- 
tellectual objective seeks to enrich the course 
content in light of the Sisters’ needs and in- 
terests. The professional-apostolic objective 
provides for the motivation and preparation 
of the Sisters by relating each course to the 
needs and opportunities of their future work. 
These objectives provide the framework for 
curriculum suggestions and recommenda- 
tions. 

The Everett project has by no means been 
completed. Regional conferences around 
the country have been examining and evalu- 
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ating the suggestions and recommendations 
contained in the report of the summer work- 
shop. In the Northwest two colleges are 
serving as demonstration centers for the 
proposed curriculum, the College of St. 
Teresa and the Providence Demonstration 
Center of Seattle University. The reports 
of these discussions and experiments will 
help the Sister Formation Conference move 
closer to realizing its objectives. 


The Lay Teacher 


The inability of religious vocations to 
keep pace with the rapidly expanding school 
population has made the Church turn to 
another source for teachers, the Catholic lay 
teacher. Lay teachers have always been a 
part of the Catholic school system, particu- 
larly at the college level, but over the past 
15 years their number in the elementary 
and secondary schools has soared rapidly. 

Between 1930 and 1945 lay teachers in 
Catholic elementary and secondary schools 
numbered about 6,000. By 1954 that num- 
ber swelled to almost 15,000; in 1956 to a 
fraction below 20,000. A conservative esti- 
mate places their number in 1957 at ap- 
proximately 22,000 or one of each six 
teachers in the schools. 

At first many pastors and parishioners 
looked upon the employment of lay teachers 
as an expedient, a temporary arrangement 
until religious vocations could catch up to 
the demands. The lay teachers themselves 
by their effectiveness, have dispelled that 
notion. Their influence, their contact with 
the world, their layman’s point of view and 
approach to problems have made positive 
contributions to the education of Catholic 
boys and girls. Furthermore, their presence 
means that priests and brothers and sisters 
are freed to reach other areas, and to take on 
tasks that can be more effectively handled 
by religious than by lay people. 

The employment of lay teachers presents 
a serious financial challenge to Catholic edu- 
cation, for competent lay teachers deserve a 
commensurate salary. Catholic educators are 
aware of this and other pertinent questions 
and are currently investigating these prob- 
lems to see how they can be resolved. This 
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interest is proof positive of the permanent 
place that Catholic lay teachers have won 
for themselves in Catholic schools. 


The Co-Instructional School 


The co-instructional school is a compara- 
tively new phase in Catholic education. The 
simplest definition describes this school as 
one attended by both boys and girls, with a 
faculty of priests or brothers, sisters, laymen 
and laywomen, all under a single administra- 
tions. 

The types of Catholic schools most fa- 
miliar to all are the separate all-boy or all- 

- girl schools, and the: coeducational schools. 
The co-intsructional school stands in be- 
tween these two types. Both boys and girls 
attend the school. They are separated in 
most academic classes, but together in other 
school activities, such as dramatics, debating, 
assemblies, student council, the cafeteria and 
social activities. 

The philosophy behind this idea is that 
it adds an element not found in the separate 
school and it avoids an educational problem 
observable in the coeducational school. The 
co-instructional school brings boys and girls 
together during the school day in a normal, 
healthy association. This association has the 
immediate advantage of affording them the 
opportunity for a wholesome familiarity 
with each other, and of developing the at- 
titudes necessary for Christian living in our 
society. On a long range basis it might be 
a deterrent to mixed marriages. At the same 
time the co-instructional schoo! allows for 
the vast differences between boys and girls. 
Their needs, their aspirations and vocational 
ambitions are different; their psychological 
and emotional makeup are dissimilar. The 
separated academic classes recognize this fact 
and enable the teachers to deal with each 
group accordingly. 

The composite faculty makes a definite 
contribution. A student might be taught by 
a priest, brother, sister, layman or lay- 
woman. Sometimes we assume that only a 
priest or brother can handle a burly high 
school boy. Experience shows that not in- 


frequently the kind but firm hand of a Sis- 
ter might be more effective. 


Or a student 
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might be inclined to depend more on the 
opinion of a lay teacher in matters involv- 
ing “worldly wisdom.” The heterogeneous 
faculty means a variety of confidants and 
advisors available to the students. 

The fact that men and women teach both 
boys and girls differentiates the co-instruc- 
tional school from another comparatively 
new type of Catholic school, the co-institu- 
tional school. These two types are similar 
in that boys and girls attend the one school 
and are separated in most academic subjects. 
There is, however, this major difference: 
in the co-institutional school the boys are 
taught only by men and girls are taught only 
by women. 

The West Coast initiated the co-instruc- 
tional school, differing as it does from sepa- 
rate, co-institutional and co-educational 
schools. There are a dozen such schools in 
the dioceses along the Pacific Coast, and one 
is under construction in Philadelphia. 


Curriculum 


One of the areas of major concern in 


education is the construction of a good and 


effective curriculum. “Upon it (curricu- 
lum) everything else, administration, super- 
vision, methods of teaching, testing, de- 
pends. . . . To it the teacher turns for 
guidance and in it finds a means of avoid- 
ing the indefinite and the haphazard. . . . It 
is the pivot on which the entire system 
turns. ” 

Over ten years ago the Commission on 
American Citizenship of Catholic Univer- 
sity provided the Catholic elementary schools 
with a basic curriculum, Guiding Growth in 
Christian Social Living. This curriculum, 
directed ultimately to the promotion of the 
Christian ideal, harmonizes every 
phase of the school program with the essen- 
_tial purposes of Catholic education. It is a 
great professional achievement in Catholic 


social 


*George Johnson, The Curriculum of the Catho- 
lic Elementary School (Ph.D. Dissertation) Catho- 
lic University Press, 1919. 


education because it goes beyond mere 
theory and provides a complete and detailed 
master plan for the schools. 

By way of announcement rather than of 
report, we mention a still greater task that 
has been undertaken by the Commission on 
American Citizenship, the construction of a 
secondary school curriculum. This poses a 
greater challenge than the elementary school 
project because high schools of their véry 
nature need a more flexible program of 
studies for the accommodation of students 
with varying abilities and many different 
vocational and professional objectives. How- 
ever, after five years of thorough study of 
Catholic secondary education and seven 
years of formal construction, the Commis- 
sion is ready to send to press a secondary 
school curriculum, Christian Foundation. 

The Christian Foundation is based on the 
same philosophy of curriculum as is Gwéd- 
ing Growth. As such it will contribute to 
the strengthening of the students’ relation to 
God and neighbor; it will be related to daily 
living and it will serve as the basis for 
courses of study. This curriculum is reported 
to meet the specifications of a high school 
curriculum in that it recommends a program 
of general education for all students, with 
allowance for difference of achievement and 
with a limited number of elective subjects. 
Educators will be anxious to test this cur- 
riculum in the proving ground of the class- 
room. 

Catholic educational associations, colleges 
and universities and particularly the Super- 
intendents of Catholic schools continually 
face up to the many challenges to Catholic 
education. We apologize for giving them 
only this passing reference, but their many 
activities could never be reported in a brief 
space. In the hands of these educators lies 
the destiny of Catholic education. We are 
confident that with the grace and help of 
God they will continue to provide a system 
of education worthy of the Church and the 
Catholic people. 
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ar THE SHORT space of time that has 
elapsed between the last statement on 
“trends”! and this one, there have been no 
startling changes in Jewish education which 
can be characterized as new trends. Most 
of the “trends” charted in this article have 
been spotted in previous surveys and are 
only confirmations of the observations 
made then. 


I 


There has been an over-all increase in 
enrollment in Jewish schools in the United 
States this past decade. There were in 
1954 about 400,000 children of school age 
attending some kind of Jewish school. We 
do not know what the actual Jewish child 
population is in this country, but if we 
estimate it- at 800,000 it can be seen that 
fifty per cent of the Jewish child popula- 
tion attended a Jewish school at that time. 
This does not mean that only fifty per cent 
of the Jewish child population received 
a Jewish education, since some children of 
this age group may have attended a school 
and dropped out at the end of two or three 
years, and others may and will still enroll. 
It is conservatively estimated that from 
eighty to eighty-five percent of the Jewish 
child population do get a Jewish education 
at one time or another during their child- 
hood. 

A study made of the five communities 
having the largest Jewish population — 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Phila- 
delphia and Boston — showed an increase 
in enrollment of 46.3% from 1948 when 
103,196 children were attending Jewish 
sch. ls, to 1954 when 151,065 children 
were attending Jewish schools, the increase 
ranging from 23.1% in New York City to 
132.1% in Los Angleles. These five cities 
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had in 1954 a combined Jewish population 
of 3,330,000 or two-thirds of the total 
Jewish population in the United States. 

In seven communities having a Jewish 
population of from 50,000 to 100,000 there 
was an increase in enrollment of 77.6%, 
from 16,000 in 1948 to 28,425 in 1954. In 
twelve cities having a Jewish population of 
from 20,000 to 50,000 the increase reported 
was 45.1%, from 8,263 in 1948 to 11,990 
in 1954. 

The over-all increase in enrollment re- 
ported in 1954 has continued during the 
past three years, but an up-to-date formula- 
tion of the actual increase has not been 
published. 


I] 


Of the 400,000 children attending a Jew- 
ish school in 1954, 208,000 or 52% at- 
tended a one-day-a-week or Sunday school, 
and 192,000 or 48% a weekday school. The 
weekday school may have been an all-day or 
parochial school or afternoon weekday 
school with five, four, three, or even two 
days of instruction a week. Of the total 
number of pupils enrolled in Sunday 
schools, 45.2% were in Reform Congrega- 
tional schools, 34.2% in Conservative Con- 
gregational schools, 12.8% in Orthodox 
schools, 6.1% were in non-congregational 
schools and 1.7% in inter-congregational 
schools. Of the total number of children 
in weekday schools, 50.7% were in Con- 
servative Congregational schools, 21.7% 
were in Orthodox schools, 7.9% in Reform 
schools and 1.6% in inter-congregational 


schools. These figures require further 
clarification. 
a. Compared with a generation ago, the 


number of children attending Sunday 
schools has increased, and the number of 
children attending weekday schools has de- 
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creased, until today more children attend 
Sunday schools than weekday schools. Out- 
side of New York City, Chicago and a few 
other communities, the preponderant num- 
ber of children attend a one-day-a-week 
school. Even in a large city like Los 
Angeles, seventy per cent of the children at- 
tend a one-day-a-week school, and only 
thirty per cent some type of week-day or 
all-day school. Because the Jewish popula- 
tion in New York, City is alone from 35 
to 40% of the total Jewish population, the 
over-all enrollment figures for the country 
show almost a parity berween Sunday school 
attendance and weekday school attendance. 
(We cannot in this article go into the 
reasons for this change, though some refer- 
ence will be made to it in what follows). 


b. The past generation has seen almost 
a complete congregationalization of Jewish 
education, so that today nine out of every 
ten children getting a Jewish education 
study under congregational auspices. This 
has brought about a decrease in the in- 
tensity of Jewish education, as judged by 
the number of sessions and total number 
of hours of instruction per week. The 
community Talmud Torah of a generation 
ago was a five-day-a-week school offering 
from seven and a half to ten hours of in- 
struction. In the Conservative congrega- 
tional schools which provided more than 
half the children attending a weekday 
school, seventy-five percent operated three- 
day-a-week schools, and fifteen percent 
five-day-a-week schools. In forty percent 
of the schools there were six hours of in- 
struction per week, and in thirty percent of 
the schools, four and a half hours a week 
of instruction (the remainder of the chil- 
dren attended high school departments, 
kindergartens, or two-day-a-week schools). 

c. The most remarkable advance which 
has been made during the past few years 
has been in the growth of all-day or pa- 
rochial schools. A generation ago there 
were only 3,000 children to be found in 
Jewish parochial schools. In 1948 there 
were 18,440 children in all-day schools and 
in 1954 — 30,268 or an increase of 64.1% 
in six years. Of the 30,268 who attended 


all-day schools in 1954, 65.9% were boys 
and 34.1% girls; 4,133 or 9.5% were in 
kindergartens, 21,259 or 70.2% in elemen- 
tary Yeshivot or academies, and 4,326 or 
14.3% in Junior and Senior High School 
Yeshivot. The latest estimate made in De- 
cember of 1957 shows a total enrollment 
in all-day schools of 43,000 pupils (this 
includes Canada as well) in 236 schools 
situated in seventy-seven communities in 
twenty-five states of the Union. This means 
that these pupils now constitute at least ten 
per cent of the total enrollment in Jewish 
schools, and five per cent of the total Jewish 
child population. Many of the weekday 
orthodox Talmud Torahs have become 
transformed into all-day schools and many 
have disappeared because of the appear- 
ance of new all-day schools in their areas. 
It may well be that if we take into con- 
sideration the total number of pupil-hours 
of instruction, the all-day schools may tip 
the balance in favor of the week-day school 
as against the one-day-a-week school, since 
children in these schools get a minimum of 
from fifteen to twenty hours of Jewish in- 
struction per week. 


d. The migration of large segments of 
the big urban centers to suburban areas, 
which is a recent phenomenon in American 
life as a whole, has affected Jewish life also. 
Inasmuch as the vast majority of the Jewish 
population in the United States is concen- 
trated in the seventy largest cities, this sub- 
urban migration affects the Jewish group 
even more than the rest of the American 
population. According to one student of 
American Judaism, Nathan Glazer, it may 
account, in part, for the so-called religious 
revival among Jews in the post-War II 
years. Because of the relative isolation of 
the suburbs, those who want some form of 
social or cultural identification and expres- 
sion have to join a synagague, which is 
usually the first and often the only Jewish 
institution established in the suburban com- 
munities. Though the percentage of affili- 
ation is high, the intensity of the affiliation 
and of the Jewish educational program 
sought and offered is not as strong as that 
in the urban centers. The vast majority of 
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children are enrolled in one-day-a-week 
schools. The weekday schools are usually 
limited to no more than three days a week, 
though as suburban centers grow and become 
stabilized, more intensive types of schools, 
including even elementary Yeshivot, are 
established. This is due, in part, to the 
problem of transportation and facilities, and 
in part to the fact that the suburban popu- 
lation is a relatively young one and not as 
ready as their parents and grandparents were 
to require of their own children eight to 
ten hours of weekly attendance at a reli- 
gious school. 


Ill 


As in the case of general education, Jew- 
ish education, too, has in the past few years 
shown a great concern about the problem of 
teacher shortage, and the allied problem of 
teacher welfare. In November of 1956 
the American Association for Jewish Educa- 
tion in cooperation with forty-one National 
Jewish organizations and the forty or more 
Bureaus of Jewish Education in the coun- 
try, convened a national conference on 
Jewish education in Washington, D. C. to 
deal with the manpower crisis in Jewish 
education. As a result of this conference a 
National Committee on Teacher Education 
and Welfare was set up which had its first 
meeting May 23-24, 1957 in Atlantic City. 
This National Committee has set up four 
sub-committees to deal with the economic 
and social status of the teacher, the teacher’s 
professional training, recruitment, and 
teacher placement. It is hoped that as a 
result of the measures taken at this Confer- 
ence the teacher situation will show meas- 
urable improvement. 

There is a shortage of both weekday 
school and Sunday school teachers. The 
recruitment of new teachers depends in 
part on the economic and social status of 
the teacher, on the kind of training they 
receive, on the opportunities there are for 
growth and advancement and related prob- 
lems. Though there has been considerable 
improvement in the status of the Jewish 
teacher from the point of view of salary, 
security, etc. this improvement has not kept 
pace with the rising cost of living. Though 


salaries of weekday school teachers may be 
higher than salaries of elementary public 
school teachers in the country as a whole, 
they are lower than the salaries of public 
school teachers in the particular community. 
Thus Los Angeles Jewish school teachers 
now have a salary scale which begins at 
$4,000 a year for newly certified teachers 
and goes up to a maximum of about $6,250, 
but Los Angeles public school teachers have 
a salary scale which begins at $4,500 and 
goes up to about $8,000 with teachers de- 
manding an increase of the maximum to 
$9,000. 

Most teachers are covered by Social Se- 
curity. But in only half of the Bureaus are 
staff members covered by a retirement plan 
and two-thirds by a group hospitalization 
plan. Very few are covered by a life in- 
surance plan, or health and accident insur- 
ance. When it comes to the teachers in a 
community, the percentage of coverage is 
much smaller. The National Committee 
has set as its first task the improvement 
of the economic status of the teachers, but 


is taking steps to deal with the other prob- 
lems as well. 


IV 


Five years ago the American Association 
for Jewish education in cooperation with 
forty-one national Jewish agencies and or- 
ganizations and the Bureaus of Jewish Edu- 
cation launched a National Study of Jewish 
Education. This study was to have included 
all the major communities in the country 
and a sampling of communities in each of 
the population categories determined upon. 
This study, though not as inclusive as 
originally planned, will be completed this 
coming year and should be of great value 
to Jewish communities all over the country. 
Nine surveys have been completed and the 
reports given to the respective communities. 
These nine include Akron, Buffalo, Roch- 
ester, Camden, Detroit, Atlanta, Cleveland, 
Savannah and Miami. Surveys of Omaha, 
Los Angeles and Washington, D. C. are in 
the process of completion. In addition, 
special surveys and self-studies made in 
New York, Philadelphia and other com- 
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munities have been made available to the 
National Committee. 

As part of the Study, a National Jewish 
School Census based on 235 communities 
has been completed and will soon be made 
available. Material to be processed and 
evaluated includes 12,000 children’s ques- 
tionnaires, interviews with 400 high school 
students, leadership questionnaires obtained 
from 2,700 Jewish community leaders, 
questionnaires from 900 teachers, and ques- 
tionnaires obtained from 2,000 parents. 


V 


Though there has been a great deal of 
discussion of the need for a revision of the 
curriculum of the Jewish school, and a great 
many articles been written on the 
subject, there has been neither a thorough- 
going revision of the curriculum, nor any 
scientific study made on the basis of which 
the curriculum could be reviewed or re- 
vised. 


have 


a. There have been several discussions 
on a national and even international level 
regarding the fundamental aims and objec- 
tives of Jewish education. In January of 
1957 Dropsie College published a Sym- 
posium on “Goals of Jewish Education” in 
which a dozen Jewish communal leaders 
and professional Jewish educators partici- 
pated. In May of 1957 the Department of 
Education and Culture of the Jewish 
Agency in cooperation with the American 
Association for Jewish Education convened 
a conference in Rockaway Park, New York, 
on the general theme “Jewish Education in 
Response to the Challenge of Our Times,” 
in which fifty prominent leaders partici- 
pated. The proceedings of this conference 
have been published. In the summer of 
1957 a World Conference of leaders of 
Jewish thought was convened in Jerusalem 
under the auspices of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity. At this conference, devoted mostly 
to ideological problems such as the relation 
of Israel to the Diaspora Jewish communi- 
ties, the meaning of Zionism in our time, 
the meaning and future of Judaism, etc., 
there were also discussions of the goals and 
objectives of Jewish education in general 


and of Jewish education in America, in 
particular. 

b. A stream of text books, syllabi, work 
books and educational materials continues 
to be published, most of it in handsome 
formats and using the latest techniques in 
the preparation of educational textbooks. 
Despite these publications, there are still 
areas in which there are virtually no ade- 
quate textbooks, notably in the primary de- 
partment and in the Junior and Senior High 
School departments. These books for the 
most part have been prepared for schools 
and curricula as they are now. Any thor- 
ough-going revision of the Curriculum 
would require new types of texts and ma- 
terials. 

c. There has been a tremendous increase 
in the use of audio-visual instruction in the 
Jewish schools. Though only a few of the 
Jewish educational agencies produce audio- 
visual aids such as film strips and records, 
notably the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, the Jewish Education Com- 
mittee of New York and the Los Angeles 
Bureau of Jewish Education, a host of pri- 
vate individuals and concerns are producing 
audio-visual materials. But almost all the 
Bureaus and many of the schools through- 
out the country have set up audio-visual 
libraries and make projecting machines, re- 
cording machines, etc. as well as audio- 
visual materials available to schools. Be- 
cause of the cost involved very little has 
been done in the field of educational tele- 
vision or in the production of educational 
films, though Jewish schools make use of 
films in general education, films produced 
by national Jewish organizations, and films 
produced by the various church groups. 

VI 


The number of summer camps and sum- 
mer day camps continues to grow. The 
summer camp which combines a program 
of living and learning can have a tremen- 
dous effect on Jewish education. First of 
all, camps like Ramah make provision for 
daily formal Hebrew study; in Ramah as 
much as one and a half hours a day. A great 
deal of formal knowledge can be acquired 
in this way in two months. Then there are 
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all the incidental learnings that can be 
acquired in a camp atmosphere — Hebrew 
conversation, music and drama and dance, 
and arts and crafts, the knowledge acquired 
in connection with observances, celebra- 
tions, prayers, performances, projects, etc. 
Then there is a pattern of Jewish living and 
behavior which is fixed by the camp and 
becomes a model of the kind of behavior 
the campers are to carry back into their 
homes and communities the year round. 
The summer camp experience has many 
other values. It strengthens the interest of 
the campers in continuing their Jewish edu- 
cation. It attracts those who have not had 
formal Jewish education to Jewish schools. 
It vitalizes the life of the schools from 
which the campers come. These are only a 
few of the values. 

Reform, Conservative, Orthodox and 
Yiddishist groups alike have begun to util- 
ize the summer camps to extend their edu- 
cational programs. But all of these camps 
together reach only a small percentage of 
the children in the schools. A great many 


more are being reached by summer day 


camps. Most of these camps, however, are 
primarily recreational, and the Jewish 
education element is only incidental to the 
program. Several congregational schools 
have during the past few years experimented 
with a Hebrew summer day camp program. 
It is this type of program — a program 
which combines study, recreation and 
Jewish living, which can readily be adopted 
by almost all of our schools, and should 
serve as a pattern for our future efforts. 
Children are not away from home. The 
cost is cheaper. Such camps are within 
reach of most of the children. 
VII 

Pilgrimages to and study in Israel on the 
part of adults, teachers and children have 
opened up new dimensions for Jewish edu- 
cation. Israel as such occupies an important 
place in the curriculum of the Jewish 
school. But visits to and study in Israel 
have other benefits as well. They can lead 
to a better knowledge of Hebrew language 
and literature, to a better understanding of 
the Bible, to a knowledge of Jewish history, 
past and present, to a knowledge of and 





better appreciation of Jewish art, Jewish 
music, Jewish drama, and the dance; all this 
is in addition to the intangible stimulation 
and inspiration which visiting in and living 
in Israel can bring. 

Following is but a partial list of on- 
going projects of this kind: 

a. A number of the theological semi- 
iaries are already making it possible for some 
of their students to devote a year of study 
in Israel. Both Hebrew Union College and 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
are establishing learning Centers in Israel 
so that in time every student at these insti- 
tutions will be able to study for one full 
year in Israel. 

b. The major teacher training schools 
are already sending a group of Junior and 
Senior students to Israel for a full year’s 
study. This program is to be extended to 
the West and to other Jewish communities 
in the East. 

c. The Labor-Study program such as 
that conducted by Habonim makes it possi- 
ble for young people to study and work for 
a full year at low cost. 

d. There are any number of summer 
study-tours to Israel for students on all 
levels. The Jewish Agency and the Ameri- 
can Association annually conduct such a 
tour for educators and teachers. The De- 
partment of Jewish Culture and Education 
of New York University has been conduct- 
ing study-tours annually. In the past few 
years special study-tours have been arranged 
for students studying Hebrew in the public 
high schools. Such study-tours can be ex- 
tended to other groups as well. 

e. Many communities have arranged 
group pilgrimages to Israel. Parents and 
adults are being encouraged to make such 
pilgrimages periodically as an accepted part 
of their pattern of living. 

f. Possibilities are being explored of 
having students on the elementary and sec- 
ondary level spend a year of study in Israel. 
The year after graduation from the Junior 
High School or the Senior High School 
would be an excellent time for such study. 

VIII 

There has been a tremendous growth in 

adult Jewish education during the past 
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decade, as witnessed by the increase in the 
number and size of the adult Jewish schools 
and colleges, and by the many courses now 
offered by congregations and organizations. 
Two new periodicals devoted entirely to 
adult Jewish education are being published 
— Adult Jewish Education, a quarterly pub- 
lished by the National Academy for Adult 
Jewish Studies of the United Synagogue of 
America and Adult Jewish Leadership pub- 
lished by the Jewish Education Committee 
in New York. 

In addition to the formal and informal 
programs of adult Jewish education offered 
by colleges and congregations, week-end 
Institutes and retreats have become popular 
throughout the country, particularly in the 
West. 

In the East 
camps for adults. 


there are many summer 


In the West there are as 


yet no Jewish summer camps for adults. 
But because of climatic conditions, it is 
possible, in the West, to have almost a 
year-round program for children as well 
as adults over the week-end; in some cases 
during the week as 


well. B'nai B'rith, 
Brandeis Camp, Camp Ramah, Camp Hess 
Kramer and other groups have all experi- 
mented successfully with week-end insti- 
tutes and Kallahs for adults and with win- 
ter and spring encampments (during the 
vacation periods) as well as with special 
week-ends for children in our schools. Camp 
Ramah at Oja’i has almost twenty such in- 
stitutes a year besides Kallahs and Confer- 
ences scheduled during the week by organi- 
zations such as Hadassah. 

In a camp atmosphere, away from the 
distractions of city life, it is possible to pro- 
vide a concentrated period of discussion 
and study as well as a program of Jewish 
living. The congregations and organizations 
which have scheduled such week-ends have 
found them to be of tremendous value both 
for the individuals participating and the 
sponsoring groups. Aside from the values 
derived from concentrated study and dis- 
cussion of vital Jewish problems or classic 
Jewish texts, there is the value of being ex- 
posed to a pattern of Jewish living and 
behavior which can be carried over into the 
everyday life of the individuals and the 


groups when they return to their own com- 
munities. 
IX 

There are signs that the American Jew- 
ish community is coming of age culturally 
as a group. A generation ago the American 
Jewish community had to depend to a large 
extent on European Jewish communities 
for its teachers and scholars. Though there 
is still a dearth of teachers and scholars, 
and though the American Jewish com- 
munity still spends very little on its educa- 
tional and cultural institutions, compared to 
the vast sums contributed to social service, 
recreational, overseas and other philan- 
thropic needs, there are signs of improve- 
ment in the over-all picture. 

a. There is much more interest in grad- 
uate study. Graduate schools have been de- 
veloped in all of the major theological 
seminaries, producing young scholars who 
are beginning to replace the great Jewish 
scholars who have passed away in recent 
years. Dropsie College has developed a 
Graduate School of Jewish Education in ad- 
dition to its other fine departments. 
Yeshivah University has established Grad- 
uate Schools in Jewish Social Service, Jew- 
ish Education and General Jewish Studies, 
as well as in other areas. The University 
of Judaism at Los Angeles has developed a 
Graduate School which has doctoral candi- 
dates in the areas of Jewish Education and 
Jewish Social Service, as well as in theology, 
Bible, Hebrew literature, and cognate sub- 
jects. 

b. There has been an increase in the 
number of departments of Jewish Studies 
in the great universities of the nation. Some 
have been established through the help of 
B’nai_ B'rith Hillel Foundation, others 
through private endowments, and still 
others through the cooperation of the local 
Jewish communities. Thus a Hebrew De- 
partment has been established at The Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles with 
the cooperation of the local Jewish com- 
munity. Louis LaMed has made possible 
the establishment of a Department of Jew- 
ish Studies at Wayne University. These 
are only examples of the many such de- 
partments which have been established. 
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c. As a result of the establishment of 
these departments there are thousands of 
students studying Hebrew, Jewish history 
and Jewish literature in the colleges and 
universities. Almost all of the city colleges 
in New York have such departments. In 
addition, there are thousands of students 
studying Hebrew in the public high schools. 
Over 6,000 are enrolled in such programs 
in New York. But though Hebrew is be- 
ing offered in public high schools in Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and other communities, none has had the 
enrollment or the impact of the New 
York high schools. 

d. There is an increased interest in 
Jewish scholarship, notably in the field of 
American Jewish history. Jewish history 
research centers have been set up at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
the Hebrew Union College and other insti- 
tutions. There have been a number of con- 
ferences on the writing of local and 
regional history and any number of studies 
of particular Jewish communities, originally 
inspired by the Tercentenary Celebration of 
the coming of the Jews to America. These 
conferences reveal that a great many Jew- 
ish scholars teaching general history, litera- 
ture, sociology and other subjects at the 
colleges and universities, also have an inter- 
est in Jewish contributions to these general 
fields and are busily engaged in research of 
one kind or another having to do with the 
Jewish past and present. There has been 
a notable increase in the number of disser- 
tations being written in the general uni- 
versities on some aspect of Jewish life, past 
or present. 

e. There has been an increase in the 
number of paper back books devoted to 
Jewish subjects, indicating a widening in- 
terest in Jewish culture. There is The 
Living Talmud, a Mentor book edited by 
Judah Goldin; the many books by Martin 
Buber, such literary works as the writings 
of Sholom A’eichem and Singer’s Gimpel 
the Fool; Ga ters edition of the Dead Sea 
Scriptures; anc many many others. These 
are works which have not been readily 
available to adults in cheap editions, and 
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which can now be read and studied by 
greater numbers. 
xX 

The idea of community responsibility for 
Jewish education has generally come to be 
accepted. Central agencies for Jewish edu- 
cation are receiving more funds for Jew- 
ish education from the central Jewish Wel- 
fare funds than a decade ago, but what they 
get still constitutes a paltry sum compared 
to the funds expended for other local needs 
(usually less than ten percent of alloca- 
tions to local needs, taking the country as 
a whole). 

A discussion, however, has arisen as to 
the nature and function of the central Jew- 
ish agency and to what extent individual 
schools should be subsidized by central com- 
munity funds. The latter question is raised 
by those who feel that because of the gen- 
eral prosperity prevailing in the country, 
not as many parents need help from the 
community for the Jewish education of their 
children. (Weekday school instruction in 
the Jewish school averages around $175 a 
year, and from $30 to $50 in the Sunday 
School.) The former question is raised by 
representatives of the various Jewish de- 
nominational groups who want the central 
Bureau to service the schools in the com- 
munity on a denominational basis. This 
demand ‘comes as a result of the increasing 
stratification of the American Jewish com- 
munity along denominational lines — Or- 
thodox, Reform and Conservative, and the 
growing strength of each of the religious 
groups vis a vis other groups in the Jewish 
community. More and more attention is 
being paid to this demand, and in many 
communities supervisory and other services 
are apportioned along denominational lines. 
There is recognition, however, of the need 
for centralized supervision and administra- 
tion, because of the realization that there 
are many things no one school can do for 
itself —- train teachers, prepare textbooks, 
etc. and for which community effort and 
coordination is needed. It is hoped that 
this problem will be resolved without af- 
fecting unduly the Bureaus, their function 
and potential in the Jewish community. 
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Trends in Religious Education Statistics 


Helen F. Spaulding 


Director of Christian Education Research, National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 


New York City 


ns IN 1951, an article on statistical 
trends in religious education for the 
first half of the century! quoted statistics 
up to 1949 and reported that, statistically, 
at mid-century, the churches were in the 
best position they had ever been. That 
situation has continued during the past six 
years and, with a continued high birth- 
rate, shows no signs of diminshing. 
Sunday Schools 

Since 1949, the United States population 
has increased 12.6 per cent. During this 
same period, church membership in the 
United States has increased 25 per cent, 
and Sunday school enrollment has increased 
45 per cent. Since 1949, the number of 
Sunday schools has increasd 14 per cent 
and the number of teachers 38.6 per cent. 
The 1956 statistics may be summarized as 





follows: 
Number of Total 

Religious Bodies Schools Enrollment 
Protestant 255,576 39,043,428 
Jewish 2,840 239,839 
Roman Catholic 17,639 2,452,595 
Eastern Orthodox 1,567 118,670 
Other Catholic 312 54,687 
Other 103 16,850 
TOTAL 278,037 42,099,042 


The total enrollment for 1956 represents a 
186 per cent increase in the last fifty years. 
Since 1949, Protestant enrollment has in- 
creased 44 per cent; Eastern Orthodox, 
125.7 per cent; and Jewish, 59 per cent. 
Actually, the Roman Catholic figure given 
above includes children in both Sunday and 
after-school weekday classes, since these are 
not separated in diocesan reports. The en- 
rollment for 1949 was reported as 1,500,- 
000. 


‘Religions Education, Vol. XLVI, Number 1, 
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It is sometimes assumed that Sunday 
schools are largely for children. However, 
37 Protestant and Orthodox churches report 
their enrollment by age levels, and for these 
religious bodies, 8.7 per cent of the pupils 
are in the nursery and cradle roll (age 
0-2); 35.1 per cent are children age 3-11, 
20.3 per cent are youth age 12-23, and 35.9 
per cent are adults. 

Of the religious bodies with enrollment 
of 50,000 or more, the following reported 
increased enrollment of more than 50 per 
cent since 1949: 


1949 En- 1956En- 
rollment _rollment 

Assemblies of God 481,045 878,080 
National Baptist USA Inc. 1,500,572 2,407,348 
American Baptist 

Association 56,685 232,000 
Genera! Baptists 26,000 80,000 
Christian and 

Miss. Alliance 80,762 123,470 
Church of God 

(Cleveland, Tenn.) 117,867 266,795 
The Church of God 

(Tomlinson ) 42,616 105,783 
Greek Archdiocese of 

North and South Am. 20,050 59,500 
Church of Jesus Christ of 

Latter Day Saints ~ 514,415 1,173,547 
Reorganized Church of 

Jesus Christ of Latter 

Day Saints ; = 37,724 84,232 
Lutheran Church — 

Missouri Synod __-_~~ 428,521 724,288 
American 

Lutheran Church 237,075 384,224 
Pentecostal Church of God 

of America, Inc. 37,500 100,000 


In 1949 there were 23 Protestant religious 
bodies with Sunday school enrollment of 
200,000 or more; now there are 29 in this 
group, as follows: 


Seventh Day Adventists 
Assemblies of God 


29 
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American Baptist Convention 

Southern Baptist Convention 

National Baptist Convention, USA, Inc. 
National Baptist Convention of America 
American Baptist Association 
Conservative Baptist Association of America 
North American Baptist Association 
Christ Unity Science Church 

Church of God (Cleveland, Tenn.) 
Church of God (Anderson, Ind.) 
Church of the Nazarene 

Churches of Christ 

Presbyterian Church U.S. 

Presbyterian Church USA 

Protestant Episcopal Church 
Congregational Christian Churches 
Disciples of Christ, International Conv. 
Evangelical and Reformed Church 
Evangelical United Brethren Church 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
American Lutheran Church 

Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church 
United Lutheran Church in America 
African Methodist Episcopal Church 
The Methodist Church 


Since 1949 the following religious bodies 
have been added to the list: 


American Baptist Association 

Conservative Baptist Association of America 
Christ Unity Science Church 

Church of God (Cleveland, Tenn.) 

Church of God (Anderson, Ind.) 
Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church 


Although the increases in Sunday school 
enrollment in recent years have been very 
great, in 1956 only 23 per cent of the US. 
population were enrolled as pupils in Sun- 
day schools. This is the highest percent- 
age in history — back in 1906 only 17.1 
per cent were enrolled. But, since the 
population has been increasing very rapidly, 
there are now more people outside the Sun- 
day schools than ever before. 


Vacation Church Schools 


Statistics on vacation church schools for 
all religious bodies have not been reported 
until recently. In 1949, 62,161 schools 
were reported, with 4,045,598 pupils. Ina 
1956, 115,834 schools were reported with 
7,039,829 pupils. This represents an in- 
crease of 46.3 per cent in number of schools 
and 42.5 per cent in the number of pupils 
since 1949. 


Summer Camps and Conferences 

Summer camps, conferences, and insti 
tutes of various kinds have became an in- 
creasingly important means of religious edu- 
cation and of the training of teachers and 
other leaders. No general statistics were 
collected until 1950, when 2,325 Protestant 
camps and conferences were reported en- 
rolling 344,987 persons. In 1956, 6,791 
camps and conferences enrolling 724,566 
persons with 73.055 leaders were reported. 
These figures represent an increase in num- 
ber of camps and conferences of 65.8 per 
cent, and in number of campers or dele- 
gates of 52.4 per cent, since 1950. 

Summer camps and conferences are 
planned for all age levels — children, youth, 
adults, and family groups. Fifteen Protes- 
tant denominations reported age-level sta- 
tistics in 1956. Their reports indicate that 
camps and conferences were held for the 
various age levels as follows: 


% of % of 
Camps& Campers& % of 
Conferences Delegates Leaders 
Camps for Children 
under 12 years 18.8 15.1 18.1 
Camps for Junior 
Hi’s, 12-14 yrs. 30.7 33.1 45.2 
Camps and 
Conferences for ¥ 
Youth, 15-23 yrs. 32.3 30.1 27.2 
Conferences for 
Adults 16.4 19.5 8.1 
Family Camps 1.8 2.1 1.4 


The author was unable to secure national 
figures on Catholic camps. The Jewish 
Welfare Board reports 115 resident sum- 
mer camps under auspices of Jewish com- 
munal organizations, serving, in 1956, about 
48,250 children and youth. 


Weekday Released Time Classes 

No census of weekday released time 
classes has been made since a government 
survey of 1935. The Department of Week- 
day Religious Education of the National 
Council of Churches estimates that released 
time classes are conducted in approximately 
3,000 communities in 46 states, with at least 
2,025,000 Protestant children enrolled. It 
is difficult to give statistics for Catholic 
weekday classes because no distinction is 
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made in diocesan reports between weekday 
and Sunday classes. The Official Catholic 
Directory reports 2,452,595 public school 
children attending special classes in reli- 
gious instruction, some during the week 
and some on Sunday. (This is the same 
group reported above under “Sunday 
School.” ) 

In 1956-57, the American Association 
for Jewish Education reports, about 10,000 
Jewish children were enrolled in released 
time classes. 

Religious Day Schools 

No comprehensive study of religious day 
schools has been made since 1952, when a 
report by Inez Cavert was published in In- 
formation Service. Reports from a few re- 
ligious bodies all indicate large increases 
since that time. The 1957 Offictal Catho- 
lic Directory 9,274 elementary 
parochial schools with 3,616,465 pupils; 
498 private elementary schools with 92,365 


reports 


pupils; 1,539 diocesan and parochial high 
schools with 448,408 students; 846 private 
high schools with 274,335 pupils. The 
American Association for Jewish Education 
reports that during the 1956-57 school year, 
35,628 pupils attended Jewish all-day 
schools, and about 202,965 children at- 
tended Jewish after-school classes. 


It is almost impossible to secure figures 
for Protestant schools. For 1956, the Sev- 
enth Day Adventists reported 4,988 ele- 
mentary schools enrolling 237,403 pupils, 
compared with the 919 schools and 29,724 
pupils reported in the 1952 Cavert study. 
In 1956 the American Lutheran Church re- 
ported 39 schools enrolling 2,991 pupils, 
compared with 37 schools and 2,333 pupils 
in 1952. Other Protestant bodies conduct- 
ing day schools include Baptist, Missouri 
Synod Lutheran, Wisconsin Synod, Men- 
nonite, Presbyterian US., Protestant Epis- 
copal, and Christian Reformed. 
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RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 


Can moral and spiritual values be integrated into a 


public school curriculum without offending either state or Federal law or any religious group in the 


community? 
Journal of Religious Education, Dec. '57. 


Yes, says Edna Butler Trickey, third grade teacher of Johnston, lowa, in International 

The article, a “must” for workers in this field, is based 

on her master’s thesis in this area at Drake University. 
* > . 


MORE ON ADULT EDUCATION: New procedures and resources in church education of 
adults and their mutual need for this are presented by Walter E. Dobler, secretary of adult work for 
Congregational Christian Churches (Boston) in Nov. '57 International Journal of Religious Educa- 


s10n. 


. . 


CONSECRATION AND COMPETITION: These are the key words which provide the key to . 
the whirr of religious activity throughout the Golden State, says Marcus Bach, writing in Christian 


Herald for Nov. '57 


on “California, Cavalcade of Faiths.” 


It is a land of traditional religion, of 


cults, where as one minister told the author, “the gold fever has changed to God fever.” 
. . . . 


YOUTH FOR CHRIST: The story of 20.000 pupils carrying Bibles to school, football teams 
holding prayer meetings, hoodlums becoming missionaries — all through the dynamic resurgence of 
religion is told in ““God’s Teenage Commandos,” by Joseph N. Bell in Coronet, Nov. '57. 

. . . * 


BUDDHA 
lost Buddhist shrines in China. 


Life for Nov. 18, "57 presents a picture-story account of recent excavations of long- 


o . 


PICTURE WINDOWS: To keep pace with church architecture, stained glass designers are 
turning from ornate picture windows to simpler and more colorful forms of expression, so says 


Gordon Greer in Better Homes & Gardens, Dec. 57. 


The article is illustrated with reproductions 


of windows in recently constructed American churches. °* 
+ - . 


FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC: This organization, under Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, will soon 


study religion and its role in American life, according to Christian Science Monitor for Nov. 13, '57. 
Principal topics to be pursued are church-state relationship, religion in public life, religious dissent. 
The article lists an impressive group of consultants. 
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Education Can Improve Race Relations 


Stewart G. Cole 


Educational Consultant, Los Angeles, California 


HE CURRENT demand in educational 

as well as political circles for more 
American scientists to meet the challenge 
of Soviet superiority in technological power 
bears an ominous note. Admitting the im- 
portance of the material reinforcement of 
our way of life, we would err irreparably if 
the United States became so committed to 
a cult of science that we neglected the 
primacy of man and human values in the 
cold war engulfing the world. 

The strength of a democracy lies in the 
social and ethical alertness of its people. If 
the citizens remain sensitive with regard to 
the issues which the cause of freedom raises 
and dedicated to maintain its ramparts, they 
will provide technical resources for the pur- 
poses of self-protection and material prog- 
ress. 

This national perspective frames a critical 
situation facing the American people today. 
The following paper points up one of the 
weakest spots in our national character. It 
serves as a sequence to two former articles 
on “trends” in the area of human relations, 
published five and mine years ago respectively 
in this journal! The first paper explored 
the technical concept of intercultural edu- 
cation and suggested some of the implications 
of this idea for the instruction of the 
younger generation, their place in the public 
school classroom, and consequent issues. The 
second article examined some racial, cultural 
and moral aspects of the subject of inter- 
cultural education, and proposed a blueprint 
of job analysis indicating the particular re- 
sponsibilities resting upon the educators of 
youth. This paper reopens the subject in 
the light of acute, social problems facing the 
American people, traces two decades of 


‘Stewart G. Cole, “Trend in Intercultural Edu- 
cation,” January-February issue, 1949, pages 23-31; 
and “Trends in Intergroup Education,” January- 
February issue, 1953, pages 29-37. 
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popular education for the improvement of 
human relations, and takes a look forward. 


I. 


The Little Rock, Arkansas, situation last 
autumn was a symptom of the immaturity of 
the American people in their race relations. 
Similar scenes are not uncommon, albeit usu- 
ally on a less spectacular stage, in various 
communities throughout the country. More 
distressing to the educator than the overt 
behavior of irresponsible men and women 
in such episodes are two other phases of the 
interracial situation. One is the obvious 
frustration that possesses so many white citi- 
zens under these circumstances, and the sec- 
ond is the shocking indifference character- 
izing the attitudes of millions of other white 
people. In striking contrast to these atti- 
tudes and not easily accounted for, appear 
the forbearance and patience which Negroes 
often command in such difficult situations. 
A case in point is the passive resistance 
to the social pressures of the city govern- 
ment to perpetuate segregation on public 
buses in Montgomery, Alabama.” 


The Issue of Racial Integration 


A people who practiced slavery for gen- 
erations in the face of the Judaeo-Christian 
ethic can scarcely escape suffering from a 
sense of corporate guilt. The blight upon 
social conscience is powerful, whether it 
takes the pattern of anti-Negro outbursts 
or remains in more sophisticated citizens a 
suppressed indifference that smoulders. 
Harry Scott Ashmore, a Dixie interpreter of 
this nation-wide obsession, told the Southern 
Governors’ Conference in 1951 that, “we can- 
not turn our backs upon injustice simply 
because a black man is its victim. Nor can 
we find a safe retreat in the sort of legal- 
istic buck-passing that recognizes the exist- 


*See Martin Luther King, “Our Struggle: The 
Story of Montgomery,” Liberation, April, 19506. 
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ence of an evil bur insists that it is some- 
body else’s responsibility.” 

The writer is reminded of a remark made 
by William Heard Kilpatrick when he was 
invited to become Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Bureau for Intercultural 
Education in 1939. He replied thought- 
fully: “When I recall that my grandfather 
was one of the large owners of slaves in 
Georgia, I can hardly turn down this op- 
portunity to serve the cause of education 
for the improvement of race relations 
throughout the United States.” : 

For a century the forces of education and 
religion were content to leave the ethical 
issue alone. In our day efforts are being 
made in several directions to re-examine the 
American burden of racial guilt, to deal 
forthrightly with its supporting irrational 
fears, and to acquire an intelligent approach 
to the role of citizenship in a bi-racial de- 
mocracy. A illustration of this 
trend was the decision of the Supreme Court 
in 1954 when it insisted that the American 
Constitution required the integration of 
Negro and white children in the public 
school system. 


classical 


Through social necessity we are now en- 
deavoring to understand the ramifications 
of the concept of integration. The symbol 
is being bandied about in the mass media 
and on John Doe's lips as though it were 
crystal clear what the idea implies for one 
hundred and seventy million Americans. 
Men and women are supposed to declare 
whether they are “for” or “against” integra- 
tion, as if such a decision could be arrived 
at automatically. If sensitive citizens do 
not help our people guard their judgments 
in this field of paramount importance to a 
democracy, the term will become another 
cliché on Main Street bearing divisive emo- 
tional appeals rather than clarifying human 
insights. 

What is meant by “integration” when the 
symbol refers to a desirable relationship of 
peoples of different racial extraction? Are 
Negroes and whites “integrated” when they 
ride freely on buses, trains, or airplanes? 
When they occupy adjoining positions on a 
football team, in a military post, or along an 


assembly line in industry or when they meet 
together in the same church, attend the local - 
public school, or dwell on the same street 
in a particular neighborhod? On the other 
hand, does integration necessarily imply in- 
termarriage and resulting racial miscegena- 
tion? Or, is this question primarily a “red 
herring” in the contemporary scene? Are 
we to believe that the physical propinquity 
of Negroes and whites, even though they 
are apparently free from inter-group con- 
flict, is a guarantee of social integration? 
Many of us are not only skeptical, we know 
that this is an oversimplified assumption. 


The test of racial integration in a de- 
mocracy focuses upon the degree of social 
distance that obtains between persons and 
groups of different ethnic traditions.* In- 
terplaying psychological, folk, and ethical 
forces are determinants in the relationship. 
For instance, it is mecessary to observe in 
this country: What attitudes do the mem- 
bers of these races entertain toward each 
other — are they competitive, skeptical, ap- 
proachable, understanding, cooperative or 
what? What feelings possess them — are 
they fear, suspicion, dislike, indifference, 
confidence, respect, fraternity, or what? 
What values inspire them — are they chau- 
vinistic impulses, a legalistic idea of justice, 
dogmatic religious standards, operational 
brotherhood, or what? What community 
purposes concern them — are they the 
dominant-repressive measures of an authori- 
tarian society, the neighborly principles of 
a humanitarian social order, or what? In 
brief, what kinds of prevailing give-and- 
take in race relations express their atti- 
tudes, feelings, values and purposes — are 
they cagey, ethnocentric, and consequently 
non-communicative; divisive, political, and 
group-manuevering for power; subject to 
legal or professional means for arbitrational 


*A number of tests and scales to measure the 
social distance between members of groups of 
different backgrounds have been constructed. The 
best known is that of E. S. Bogardus who defined 
social distance as, “The degree of sympathetic un- 
derstanding that obtains between two groups.” See 
his syllabus, Social Distance, which can be se- 
cured from the Department of Sociology, the 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California. 
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ends; or frankly experimental with confi- 
dence in democratic and educational plan- 
ning? 

The measure of integrative success the 
members of race groups achieve in the 
American scene is, at base, neither senti- 
mental nor romantic in nature; rather, it is 
to be estimated by the substantial qualities 
of human dignity which prevail, the every- 
day commitments of uncommon common 
sense which occur, and the sinews of demo- 
cratic character which individual citizens 
enlist in the whole gamut of their human 
relationships. The test is a person-to-person 
and a group-to-group association in the art of 
democratic citizenship and in the spirit of 
the Judaeo-Christian epic. 


Il. The Issue of Interracial Education 


Education is the most hopeful instrument 
that a democracy has discovered to sustain 
itself. The forces of government are essen- 
tial, of course, but they are no stronger than 
the expressions of civic intelligence of the 
people who maintain them. A constitution 
and law, defining the nature of freedom, 
justice and human rights and responsibili- 
ties, are likewise indispensable, but they too 
depend for implementation upon informed 
interpreters whom the classrooms of the 
country qualify for their daily duty. Even 
religion, of whatever faith, becomes a bul- 
wark of democracy only when its devotees 
are taught to understand the principles of 
self-government, to pay allegiance to them, 
and to unite unqualifiedly with their neigh- 
bors of other faiths in bearing the burdens 
of an informed citizenship. 

Educational leaders face a strenuous disci- 
pline in helping to prepare youth and adults 
for the interracial integration of the Ameri- 
can people. This is true with respect to 
Negro-white relations, not to mention the 
special problems incidental either to native 
Indian-Caucasian rapport, or to Oriental- 
Occidental harmony. 

This paper is not the occasion to spell 
out in detail the range and depth of the 
educational job. Needless to say, it in- 
volves human sensitivities and skills in a 
number of directions. A high degree of liter- 
acy on the part of teachers of every age 





group with respect to the ABC’s of physical 
and cultural anthropology is requisitional; 
so also, a working familiarity with the 
principles of the native intelligence of 
children and their potentials for social 
learning, with the dynamics of prejudice, 
bigotry and scapegoating; and with the mach- 
inations in school administrations and 
textbooks, as well as in the community, that 
attempt to perpetuate the status quo in hu- 
man relations. Furthermore, the educator 
will require an at-homeness with the new 
methods of pedagogy enabling him to af- 
fect the emotions and the social commit- 
ments, as well as the intelligence, of 
pupils in their desire to live what they are 
learning about democratic neighborliness. 
The pedagogical discipline also implies a 
rare social maturity of teachers so that they 
will enlist healthy-minded attitudes in the 
classroom. This involves the maintenance 
of a therapeutic school atmosphere for in- 
terracial mingling and the encouragement 
of the permissive approach of pupils to the 
controversial issues that still rock public 
opinion and impede the development of the 
American way of life. 

Such a bill of fare for teachers needs to 
be laid at the doors of our teacher-training in- 
stitutions with the expectation that they will 
prepare instructors for the job in hand. 
Meanwhile local school systems will find it 
necessary to furnish regular workshops, in- 
stitutes and seminars for their staff to ac- 
quire the in-service appraisal and guidance 
of the particular interracial situation to 
which they are addressing themselves. 


Suppose that the schools and the teacher- 
training institutions of the United States 
were prepared to shoulder the full task of 
inter-racial education, a questionable hy- 
pothesis even in the most favored com- 
munity, there remains another major prob- 
lem. That is, the cultural lag of the Ameri- 
can people, North, South, East and West. 
This fact has been mentioned above. Even 
though our national conscience with respect 
to race relations is now being awakened 
at innumerable crossroads of this continent, 
know-what and know-how are scarcely at 
hand to clarify the first educational steps in 
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community rapport, far less to handle the 
distressing issue expeditiously from stage to 
Stage in a statesmanlike program of civic 
education. The adult education leadership 
of the United States shows few signs of 
adopting such a program as a universal 
prerequisite not only to democratic inter- 
racial behavior but also to a responsible 
American citizenship. 

The strong arm of the militia or even the 
firm action of municipal government, may 
be in a position to protect Negro children 
from adult violence when they attend an 
“integrated” school. However, in such situa- 
tions who presumes to claim that either the 
colored children, their parents, or the white 
clientele are allaying the grounds for their 
respective traditional fears, are learning the 
signficiance of humane principles of social 
relations, or are accepting with dedication 
the civic burcen for resolving the nation- 
wide issue? 

Integration as the physical association of 
Negro and white children in the same class- 
room is one matter, and a desirable step 
forward; integration as ‘a fellowship of 
learning good Americanism to which pupils 
and parents of both racial groups yield 
themselves modestly and mutually, is an- 
other matter. When it occurs, all parties 
to the exposure immediately become in- 
volved in the painful process of learning 
how to shake off the albatross of an out- 
moded, bi-racial tradition and of assuming 
the traits of mature citizens in the mid- 
twentieth century world. A proud people, 
long arrested by a “race” complex, do not 
take easily or patiently to this kind of thera- 
peutic educational experience. 


Ill. Two Decades of Trail-Blazing 
Let me hasten to say that a creditable be- 
ginning of this long-time job has been 
made in public circles. It began its first 
organized textbook effort under the auspices 
of the Bureau for Intercultural Education, to 
which reference has already been made. The 


‘Sidney Z. Vincent, “Intercultural Education: 
Its History and Philosophy,” National Conference 


on Intercultural Education and Church-State 
Separation; sponsored by The National Com- 
munity Relations Advisory Council, April 29, 


1956. 





writer, who served as its director for five 
formative years, recalls his endeavor to win 
the confidence of a publisher for a series of 
manuals for the in-service stimulation of 
teachers. He failed to convince the repre- 
sentatives of a number of firms. On each 
occasion the editor expressed grave .doubt 
that there would be any market for the 
texts. After Ordway Tead of Harper Broth- 
ers glanced at the prospectus for the series, 
he turned and said, “This is an important 
venture. We are in business for other 
reasons besides commercial advantage, Har- 
per’s will gamble on the project and publish 
your materials.”"° The manuals have had a 
wide circulation; it is a misfortune that 
similar texts are not being added today. The 
ten volumes, venturesome as they are, did 
little more than scratch the surface of the 
subject. 

Meanwhile the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews enlisted its resources in 
a series of publications which bore the im- 
print of The American Council on Educa- 
tion.® This set of teacher aids also had a 
wide distribution. Simultaneously, the Bureau 
and the Conference on the East Coast and 
the Pacific Coast Council on Intercultural 
Education in the Far West provided consul- 
tant services to local school systems in which 
there was a readiness to tackle interracial 
and intercultural problems. They impor- 
tuned the graduate schools of education in 
universities to provide summer workshops 
where the serious study of classroom issues 
could be pursued. Annually for twenty 
years, one, two, or three thousand teachers 
and school administrators have taken ad- 
vantage of these in-service programs and 
engaged in an experimental inquiry. In a 
few instances city-wide school staffs have 
conducted their own seminars under more 
or less skilled supervision to improve 
teacher sensitivities, instructional methods, 
and classroom units of learning. The offi- 
cial actions of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, of its member organizations, and of 


"Bureau for Intercultural Education Series: Prob- 
lems of Race and Culture in American Education, 
ten volumes. 

"Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools: 
Work in Progress Series. 
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state education associations, sponsoring year- 
books for the improvement of human rela- 
tions, are well known. All these and other 
efforts have added measurably to the popu- 
larization of the current trend.* 


IV. A Little Learning is... 
Dangerous 


There remain several dangers in this 
trend.® They are implicit in any educa- 
tional movement that has sprung up re- 
cently and won a popular vote of expectancy. 
The first warning is that we may assume 
we have made more progress in this field 
than the facts warrant. “A little learning is 
a dangerous thing.” Participation, for in- 
stance, in a six-weeks’ workshop, or the 
winning of a masters’ degree in intercul- 
tural education scarcely qualifies a teacher 
or an administrator as a specialist in race 
relations, far less in human-relations inter- 
culturally conceived. The zest which char- 
acterizes a good shop may be a deceptive 
influence, unless the member is particularly 
aware of the difficulties involved in under- 
standing human nature in its intergroup 
and interpersonal enlistments, and guards 
accordingly against being swept off his feet 
by professional enthusiasm for the job in 
hand. Motivation serves an invaluable pur- 
pose; it should not be equated with educa- 
tional competence. 

A second danger is the popular assump- 
tion that, when pupils of different racial 
extractions are associated in the same class- 
rodm and remain friendly with each other, 
the desired outcomes of intercultural educa- 
tion are necessarily being confirmed. This 
kind of confidence reflects sophomoric no- 
tions about the process of education for 
democratic living. Such social harmony as 
a good teacher may succeed in establishing 
with his pupils, a rare skill in the art of 
teaching, provides the contagious climate in 
which he can really “teach” human relations. 


*See “Frontiers in Education,” Stewart G. Cole 
and Mildred W. Cole, Minorities and the American 
Promise: The Conflict of Principle and Practice, 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954) ,<Chap- 
ter IX. 

“Don J. Hager, “New Problems in [nté¥cultural 
Education,” The Journal of Educational Srciology, 
December, 1956. 
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For, until the boys and girls have learned 
to objectify the real merits of their achieve- 
ments in goodwill, to interpret them intelli- 
gently and ethically, and to enlist them ef- 
fectively in understanding the controversial 
issues and modifying the social tensions that 
are deeply ingrained in American life, they 
have hardly achieved the basic objectives 
of the public school. 


One test of a democratic education cen- 
ters in the increasing ability of pupils as they 
advance from grade to grade through school 
and college, to deal forthrightly with the 
problems in human relationships that con- 
front them as American citizens. In addi- 
tion to favorable motivation, they require 
concepts as interpretative tools, skills in 
problem-solving, and operational values as 
desirable goals, to help remake such nativ- 
istic and divisive public opinion, folkways, 
mores, laws and institutions as continue to 
block the racial integration of our people. 
In brief, it is the business of the public 
schools to help youth prepare to change the 
dynamic structure of our culture, so that it 
will approximate more realistically the con- 
cepts and the ideals which undergird the 
American Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. 


A third danger inherent in our best 
school practices points to another principle 
in educational philosophy. It centers about 
the problem of an integrated content and 
purpose of curriculum for American youth. 
Classroom confusion at this point is more 
obvious in the secondary school and in col- 
legiate circles than on the elementary school 
level, although the shortcoming affects every 
educator in this country. 

A generation ago Woodrow Wilson stated 
the issue for a university audience.® The 
situation is more critical today for the edu- 
cational profession than it was forty years 
ago. He said: 


“In our desire to differentiate its (educa- 
tions's) rays, we have forgotten to know the 
sun in its entirety, its power to illuminate, to 


"Compare, ‘The Significance of the Personality 
Principle,” Stewart G. Cole, Liberal Education in 
a Democracy (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1940), Chapter II. 
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quicken and expand. Knowledge has lost 
its synthesis, and lies with its colors torn 
apart, dissolved. That New Learning (the 
Renaissance), which saw knowledge whole, 
shattered the feudal system of society. This 
New Ignorance (the current trend in 
American education) which likes knowledge 
piecemeal and in weak solution, has created 
a feudal system of learning. There is no 
common mastery, but everywhere separate 
baronies of knowledge, where a few strong 
men rule and many ignorant men are held 
vassals. .. . men ignorant of the freedom of 
more perfect, more liberal knowledge.” 


school teachers tend to 
attention upon one 
“shredded” interest or another of the cor- 
porate job of public school education, rather 
than upon its fundamental purpose. For 
example, a teacher endeavors to master a 
particular “field” of classroom materials 
such as physics, biology, social studies, Eng- 
lish literature or what not, neglecting the 
significance of other areas of learning; he 
seeks orientation in one aspect of pupil psy- 
chology, disregarding other points of view; 
he remains content to become skilled in the 
relative effectiveness of one _ particular 
pedagogical method; or/and he is inclined 
to adopt a provisional definition of the role 
of his classroom in a conclusive world. 
Little sense of responsibility is directed to 
the necessity of discovering a unifying prin- 
ciple of American education and a cor- 
responding purpose to point up multiple 
classroom services. If this obsession cap- 
tures the teacher, what happens to the 
awakening intelligence and the social well- 


being of the pupil? 


In other words, 


concentrate their 


Although the present paper does not pro- 
vide the occasion to pursue this topic with 
the care it requires, it does afford an oppor- 
tunity to bring it into focus with respect to 
the subject in hand. That is, when the 
spokesman for intercultural education ac- 
quires a working philosophy within the 
framework of American democracy, he will 
have met such questions as the following: 
What do we believe about the nature and 
potentials of human nature in our approach 
to Negro and white persons? What goals 
of citizenship, individual and corporate, do 
we wish to champion in a bi-racial society? 


What kinds of changes in school practice 
and community life are desirable on the 
one hand to avoid either ethnocentrism or 
solely “melting pot” outcomes, and on the 
other to advance the cause of cultural plural- 
ism? And finally, what shall be the policy 
of the United States with respect to its in- 
ter-racial relations in the full light of world 
opinion and of this country’s role among 
the free peoples of the earth? If and when 
these inquiries are clarified, the question re- 
mains as to how we shall channel the result- 
ing philosophy of Americanism into the 
day-by-day activities of the local classroom. 


V. A Look Forward 


There remains no ground for compla- 
cency, far less for the entertainment of a 
sense of intercultural arrival, in the educa- 
tional cause of this country. The trail- 
blazing endeavors that have characterized 
the best efforts of teachers for two decades 
should be directed to more pressing fron- 
tiers of human relationships today. Re- 
minded that we belong to a generation 
whose social conscience is being shaken by 
the race issue, shall we not grasp the occa- 
sion to press for a more adequate picture 
of the task in hand, better teaching goals 
and methods, and consequently more de- 
sirable learning and living on the part of 
American youth? 


This article appears in a journal com- 
mitted to the cause of “religious” education. 
A concluding word is appropriate in assay- 
ing the place of the intercultural theme in 
the program of church and synagogue. The 
subject requires thorough study and docu- 
mentation, as the foregoing analysis sug- 


gests. For the present, the minister, priest, 
rabbi or lay member must be his own judge 
and guide. However, it is timely to com- 
ment that the idea of “the sacredness of per- 
sonality” without regard to differences of 
color, as well as of age, sex, class, creed or 
nation, has become a paramount principle 
among the convictions of all informed edu- 
cators. Furthermore, is it not likewise true 
that the traditional rather arbitrary distinc- 
tion, which many churchmen continue to 
make between “secular” and “religious” in- 
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terests in race relations — when referring 
to such concerns as human values, social 
goals of democratic living, the utility of sci- 
entific knowledge, the practice of good 
pedagogy, and the like —- can scarcely be 
perpetuated today without vitiating the 
church's testimony to truth. 

The forces of religion may well lend their 
uninhibited support to the intercultural 


cause in the public school. Meanwhile they 
have a direct responsibility for working out 
their own salvation, not only with respect 
to civic education in the parish school, but 
also to racial integration within the church 
itself. The religious educator stands on a 
sobering threshold, if he would advance the 
goal of education for the improvement of 
human relations. 
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™ THE ever-broadening field of Human 
Relations, the contribution of Group 
Dynamics is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent. This is hardly surprising, when we 
consider that we all belong to groups — 
family groups, classroom groups, play 
groups, organization groups, work groups. 
. In each of these groups there are numerous 
forces at work that determine the group's 
effectiveness. The study of such forces in 
groups by the social scientist is the field of 
Group Dynamics. Although many practi- 
tioners and training programs have pro- 
voked distorted interpretation of the field 
of group dynamics, as a field of research in 
social psychology group dynamics is making 
a significant contribution to religious edu- 
cation. In the past twelve years a number 
of trends is discernible that affect the re- 
lationship of group dynamics to religious 
education. 
Increased Research Findings 

In numerous universities applicable and 
significant research is coming forth. At 
the University of Chicago, Dr. Herbert 
Thelen and his co-workers are conducting 
numerous studies on the effectiveness of 
various Classroom teaching processes. Teach- 
er-group environment is shown to be of 
paramount importance for learning to take 
place. At the University of Michigan, the 
Episcopal Church study of adolescence un- 
der the supervision of Dr. Ronald Lippitt 
and Jeanne Watson indicates clearly some 
of the social insecurities and religious needs 
of adolescence. These findings have real 
significance for programming adolescent 
youth programs. Studies by Dr. Edward 
Moe at Michigan State University and by 
Dr. Floyd Hunter in his book, Power Struc+ 
ture of the Community, give some alarm- 


ing instances of the “potency” of the church, 
or lack of it, in today’s community. The 
work of Dr. Kenneth Herrold of Columbia 
University and of Dr. Murray Horwitz at 
New York University, under a grant from 
the National Institute of Mental Health, in- 
dicate some early findings about the value 
of certain kinds of parent and child “sensi- 
tivity training” for more effective family 
living. Dr. Jack Gibb at the University of 
Delaware is making some meaningful 
studies with associates at other universities 
of the amount of learning or “changed” be- 
havior that results from laboratory training 
for improved human relations. As one 
example, Dr. Cynthia Wedel completed her 
doctoral thesis at George Washington Uni-" 
versity on a follow-up of numerous labora- 
tory training situations. Dr. Robert Blake 
at the University of Texas has carried out a 
number of studies to examine the person- 
ality factors that are related to adjustment 
in group situations. Dr. Max Goodson, re- 
cently at Ohio State University, has coope- 
rated on some studies of educational 
administration and implications of “decen- 
tralized” administration on the part of 
teachers and their morale. Dr. Matthew 
Miles, of the Horace Mann Institute for 
School Experimentation at Columbia Uni- 
versity, recently reported on a number of 
experimental programs on in-service train- 
ing for teachers. This report indicates 
some of the ways by which teachers can be 
aided to increase their sensitivity, diagnostic 
ability, and leadership through an in-service 
training program. Numerous other scholars 
are coming out with other findings. Some 
of them include Dr. David Jenkins of 
Temple University; Dr. Gordon Hearn at 
the University of California; Dr. Chris Ar- 
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gyrtis at Yale University; Dr. Kenneth 
Benne and Dr. Warren Bennis of Boston 
University. These significant studies from 
an ever-increasing number of social scient- 
ists and university centers have important 
relevance to religious education and the 
religious educator. In addition, one needs 
to keep posted on the research studies of 
the National Institutes of Health and the 
Psychological Sciences Division of the Of- 
fice of Naval Research to glean additional 
reports on group relations, educational proc- 
esses, and leadership development. It is in- 
teresting to note that some one hundred 
twenty-seven doctor’s theses were done this 
past year in the field of group dynamics. 


Increased Academic Activity 


An additional outgrowth of this research 
work has been the steady growth of course 
offerings by universities and colleges in the 
field of group dynamics. At the present 
time there are some ninety-three academic 
programs offered by different universities. 
Some two hundred . thirty-six different 
courses related to the field of group rela- 
tions are given through departments of psy- 
chology or sociology, business administra- 
tion, education, centers of human relations, 
or, in some instances, other departments of 
a university. This does not include the 
extension or adult education types of offer- 
ings. To the religious educator, this means 
that one can either avail oneself of nearby 
academic work, or find easy access to re- 
sources in this field. 


Increased Literature in the Field 


As in many research fields, the work in 
the “laboratory” usually develops a writing 
lag of introducing these findings into the 
literature. This has been the case with 
group dynamics research. Some of the 
early research done during World War II 
was reported either in official U.S. Govern- 
ment research monographs or selected jour- 
nals of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. Neither of these sources was of 
easy access to the practitioner. In the late 
1940's a good portion of the research re- 
ports was carried in the Quarterly Journal 
of Human Relations published by the Re- 
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search Center for Group Dynamics at the 
University of Michigan and the Tavistock 
Institute in London. In addition, the Jour- 
nal of Social Isswes carried some of the re- 
search work. The Journal, published by 
the Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues, a division of the American 
Psychological Association, continues to carry 
significant research in a variety of fields of 
“action research,” and is a valuable resource 
for any religious educator. 


In 1952, the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A. began its publication of 
Adult Leadership. In the first four years 
of publication of the magazine, a goodly 
amount of interpretation of research find- 
ings was printed in the magazine. The real 
advantage was that the articles were of such 
a nature that the practitioner could easily 
understand the material being presented. It 
soon became apparent, however, that the 
expansion of courses in the academic field 
needed to have some resource book for the 
reporting of the research findings. In 1953, 
Dr. Dorwin Cartwright and Dr. Alvin Zan- 
der, of the University of Michigan, came 
out with one of the basic books reporting 
research entitled Group Dynamics: Re- 
search and Theory, This book was an at- 
tempt to take an over-view of some of the 
research being done in group cohesiveness, 
group pressures and group standards, group 
goals and group locomotion, the structural 
properties of groups, and some of the 
studies being made on-leadership. In 1954, 
Dr. Herbert Thelen of The University of 
Chicago brought out his book, Dynamics of 
Groups at Work. In this book, Dr. Thelen 
gives his experience in research in the field 
of group relations and some theoretical con- 
cepts of importance for people working 
with groups. His book reports a number 
of experiments and practices with such 
societal groupings as citizen-participation, 
classroom teaching, in-service professional 
training, administration and management, 
human relations training, and public meet- 
ings. A third book that added a great deal 
to accumulating reports of group research 
was published in 1955. This was a report 
of a series of studies in small group be- 
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havior. The book was entitled Small Groups: 
Studies in Soctal Interaction, edited by Dr. 
A. Paul Hare, Dr. Edgar Borgatta, and Dr. 
Robert F. Vales. This book gives a report 
of some of the historical and theoretical 
background leading up to small group re- 
search and the early research findings. It 
then proceeds to give a coverage of the cur- 
rent theory of small group research and 
looks at the individual in social situations 
as well as in the group as a system of social 
interaction. These theoretical papers and 
research reports have proved to be a signifi- 
cant contribution to the literature in the 
field. The three-mentioned books have 
been instrumental in getting a great deal 
of research into the hands of both scholars 
and practitioners. One should not assume 
that there is, necessarily, any difference be- 
tween the latter two categories. 

To be sensitive to the long history of 
work in the field of group relations, one 
should give a correct recognition to the ex- 
tensive work of various social agencies that 
have been doing group work for a number 
of years since the turn of the twentieth 
century. Through the group work field, 
these agencies have contributed a great deal 
to the history of group dynamics. Early 
work by Dr. Lawrence K. Franke, Dr. Har- 
leigh Trecker,! Dr. Grace Coyle, and many 
others contributed significantly to the litera- 
ture in the late 30's and early 40's. 

It was in 1948 that Dr. Kurt Lewin came 
out with his book, published after his 
death, Resolving Social Conflicts. It was 
here that a number of his papers on the 
application of social theory and research to 
the resolution of various social problems 
brought into focus the action orientation of 
the researcher. Dr. Ronald Lippitt, in his 
book Training in Relations, 
published in 1949, reported the first at- 
tempt to train practitioners through the 
“laboratory” approach to training. It was 
this training program, in connection with 
the Connecticut State Fair Employment 
Practices Commission, that the beginnings 
of the now-famous Bethel training programs 
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Community 


had their genesis. Dr. Kenneth Benne and 
Dr. Bozidar Muntyan brought together a 
collection of readings in group dynamics in 
a book entitled Human Relations and Cur- 
riculum Change in 1945. Stuart Chase, in 
his book, Roads to Agreement, shared some 
action reports about field programs, in- 
cluding the Bethel Laboratory. It was in 
1951 that Dr. Harold Guetzkow edited a 
series of research studies in human relations 
sponsored by the human relations and 
morale branch of the Office of Naval Re- 
search in a book entitled Groups, Leader- 
ship and Men. It was also in 1951 that Dr. 
Franklin Haiman brought out his book, 
Group Leadership and Democratic Action, 
in which he gave an appraisal of the atti- 
tudes and skills of democratic leadership. 
Dr. Ruth Cunningham and associates pub- 
lished the book, Understanding Group Be- 
havior in Boys and Girls (Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Teachers College Press), in 1951. 
This book reported a number of research 
studies on group behavior of children in the 
educational situation. These books were 


forerunners of the later bringing together 


of research findings. One of the most in- 
teresting early research reports brought out 
was that edited by Dr. Leon Festinger, Dr. 
Stanley Shackter and Dr. Kurk Back en- 
titled Social Pressures in Informal Groups. 
This book, published in 1950, gives a re- 
port of research done on various dwelling 
and apartment-house group situations. 


In addition to these basic books that re- 
ported various research findings, there has 
been a real addition in the applied or adult 
education methods literature. The Asso- 
ciation Press published a series of leader- 
ship library books that covered such mat- 
ters as “How to attend a Conference,” 
“How to be a Modern Leader,” “How to 
Work with your Board and Committees,” 
and “How to Plan and Conduct Workshops 
and Conferences.” These books were of 
genuine help to the practitioner in some 
of the methods that have grown out of 
research into group dynamics. These meth- 
ods, however, should not be confused with 
group dynamics. They are adult education 
and learning methods that have been 
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pointed up through group dynamics re- 
search. 
As one looks to the future, it is easy to 


see that the field of group dynamics will 


continue to have both research and prac- 
titioner materials made available. The Na- 
tional Training Laboratories of the National 
Education Association has at the printers 
two additional research books that will be 
coming out in the spring of 1958. These 
books are entitled Emotional Dynamics and 
Group Culture, by Dr. Dorothy Stock and 
Dr. Herbert Thelen and Imnter-disciplinary 
Team Research — Methods and Problems, 
by Dr. Margaret Barron Luszki. In addi- 
tion, there is now the report of seven years 
of training experience of the National 
Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment in Bethel, Maine, that traces the de- 
velopment from 1946 to 1953, available in 
a book called Explorations in Human Rela- 
tions Training — An Assessment of Ex- 
perience. These materials and others give 
a bird’s-eye picture of the developing litera- 
ture in the field. The Division of Adult 
Education Service of the National Educa- 
tion Association is coming out with a series 
of pamphlets that will be a compilation of 
reprints of interest to the religious educator. 


Increased Materials of Religious 
Education 

At the same time that there has been an 
increase in materials from the research field 
by the social scientist, there has been also 
an increase in materials particularly relating 
group dynamics to the work of the church. 
The Pastoral Psychology Book Club com- 
bined three of the publications in the 
Association Press Leadership Library series 
and came out with a three-in-one volume 
entitled Better Church Leadership. This 
included the book How to be a Modern 
Leader, by Dr. Louis Blumenthal, and How 
to Develop Better Leaders, by Malcolm and 
Hulda Knowles. In the November-Decem- 
ber 1951 issue of Religious Education there 
was a symposium of specialists in the field 
of group dynamics. This was followed by 
another symposium on group dynamics and 
religious education in the same Journal in 
November-December 1952. This author 
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edited this symposium, which was a begin- 
ning effort to relate some of the work in 
group dynamics to religious education 
work. It was in 1956 and 1957 that a num- 
ber of specific books of special help to 
religious education was published. In 1956 
the National Council of Churches published 
a pamphlet entitled You Can't Be Human 
Alone, prepared by Margaret Kuhn. This 
was a handbook on group procedures for the 
local church and was a very practical appli- 
cation of some of the methods of applied 
group dynamics and adult education to the 
work of the church. The contents were 
particularly appropriate to the applicability 
of these methods to social education and 
action. Sarah Little published her book, 
Learning Together in a Christian Fellow- 
ship, in the same year which combined 
theological insights and- practical group 
techniques to the study of the Bible and to 
the nature of leadership. It was in this 
same year that Paul Douglas published his 
book, Group Workshop Way in the Church. 
In this book the author stressed the im- 
portance of group life in deepening Chris- 
tian experience. In 1957 Mary Alice Doty 
published her book, How to Work with 
Church Groups. This very practical book 
was helpful in showing how to observe 
groups and measure their effectiveness in 
church situations. A more theoretically 
grounded book was published by John L. 
Casteel, entitled Spiritual Renewal Through 
Personal Groups, This is a guide to ways 
in which small, intimate meetings of lay- 
men can help them grow in faith and bring 
new life to their church. The book covers 
nine reports from the United States and 
Canada which are experiences of men and 
women in personal group situations. While 
not a social scientist, Dr. Casteel gives some 
experiential reporcing that relates to the 
field of group relations. These are but a 
number of the examples of increasing ma- 
terials in the field. Not to be overlooked 
is a special issue of the International Jour- 
nal of Religious Education, May 1957, 
which was devoted to Christian growth and 
dynamic groups. 


Here again, this trend in development 
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gives the religious educator material which 
can prove helpful in this developing field. 


Increased Opportunities in the Training 
of Practitioners 


In an earlier section of this article the au- 
thor called attention to the increased num- 
ber of academic programs in the field of 
group dynamics. These programs are of 
particular importance to the graduate stu- 
dent and those working on their advanced 
degree. In addition, however, there ‘has been 
a rapid increase in the number of opportu- 
nities for the training of practitioners who 
are not necessarily interested in academic 
achievements. The largest and best known 
of these programs has been the summer ses- 
sions of the National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development at Bethel, Maine. 
These sessions, sponsored by the National 
Training Laboratories of the National Edu- 
cation Association, are now in their twelfth 
summer. There are two sessions held each 
year, with approximately one hundred twen- 
ty-five people at each session coming from 
all over the world. These sessions bring to- 
gether an interdisciplinary faculty from uni- 
versities throughout the United States. In 
addition, there has developed a number of 
other summer training programs, one of the 
earliest of which was the Western Training 
Laboratory in Group Development spon- 
‘sored by the University of California’s Ex- 
tension Department. It is now in its seventh 
year, and will be held in the summer of 
1958 at Lake Arrowhead, California. Simi- 
larly, the Midwest Workshop in Community 
Relations, begun seven years ago at The 
University of Chicago, has continued to hold 
a three-week training program each sum- 
mer. Several university centers of human 
relations have developed their own annual 
summer training programs. Among them 
has been the annual Workshop in the Im- 
provement of Human Relations, sponsored 
by the Boston University Human Relations 
Center at North Andover, Massachusetts. 
This program is now in its fifth summer. In 
addition, the University of Texas, Southern 
Methodist University, University of Colora- 
do, and Kansas State College have been 


sponsoring an annual summer Training 
Laboratory in Human Relations, which, in 
1958, will have been in existence four years. 
The year 1958 will also mark the fourth ses- 
sion of the Intermountain Laboratory in 
Group Development, being sponsored in 
Utah under the guidance of the University 
of Utah and cooperating universities and 
colleges in the intermountain area. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has been 
holding a number of specialized training 
programs in the area of human relations in 
education and organization, to be held for 
the tenth successive year in 1958. These are 
only some examples of the expanding offer- 
ings of this kind in the United States. It 
is interesting to note, that laboratories have 
been held and are now being conducted in 
Austria, Holland, France, and Denmark. 
These laboratories have been developed by 
“graduates” from the Bethel training pro- 
gram in the United States. 


Increased Opportunities for Training of 
Religious Leaders 


In the previous trend, it was pointed out 
that there is an increasing number of train- 
ing opportunities for leaders and educators 
in the field of group dynamics. The pro- 
grams mentioned above bring together peo- 
ple from various vocations and professions. 
At the same time that the trend in increased 
number of cross-disciplinary training pro- 
grams has been evident, there has been also 
a growth of specialized training programs 
for religious leaders. 

The most significant of these programs 
has been the National Council of Churches 
— sponsored Protestant Laboratory on 
Group Development and Church Leadership. 
The first of these laboratories was held in 
1956 under the sponsorship of the National 
Training Laboratories. In 1957 and 1958 
they were under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and conducted 
by the National Training Laboratories. This 
laboratory is designed for professional 
Protestant church leaders such as National 
Denominational Board Executives; State 
Secretaries, paid staff members in the fields 
of education, missions, social action, evan- 
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gelism, stewardship and the like; employed 
staff of Councils of Churches (National, 
State, and City); plus other professional 
persons with area responsibility beyond the 
local church. This laboratory is planned by 
a policy committee that is set up by the 
committee on administration and leadership 
of the National Council of Churches and 
the National Council of Churches and the 
National Training Laboratories of the Na- 
tional Education Association. This labora- 
tory training program in group develop- 
ment is of two weeks’ duration and is held 
annually at Green Lake, Wisconsin. In the 
past three years these programs have been 
heavily subscribed, and members of some 
twenty-eight different denominations and 
groups have sent representatives. While this 
development has been going on in the 
Protestant church field, there has also been 
an expression of interest from both Jewish 
and Catholic groups. Courses and a work- 
shop have been sponsored at Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C., and a number 
of short-term institutes have been held by 
the American Jewish Committee. 

One other significant development in the 
laboratory training field has been the pro- 
gram of the Episcopal Church. Under a 
special grant, the Episcopal Church sponsors 
eight two-week laboratories for church lead- 
ers during the year. These are held in va- 
rious parts of the country. There are spe- 
cial scholarships available for non-Episco- 
palians who wish to attend these programs. 
It is interesting to note that this develop- 
ment in the Episcopal Church grew out of 
a planned design of Christian education 
which brought about a reorganization of the 
religious education program of the Episco- 
pal Church and a “tuning up” of their own 
staff in the area of group relations. One 
other outgrowth of this program in the 
Episcopal Church has been the “parish life 
conferences” that have served to bring lay- 
men together to re-think the purposes and 
the role of the church in the community. 

An additional example of developments 
in the denominational field has been the ex- 
perimental laboratories for leaders of youth 
sponsored by the Methodist Church. One 
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was held in Oxford, Mississippi in 1957, 
and a second will be held in Omaha, Ne- 
braska, in 1958. These are one-week lab- 
oratory training experiences for adult lead- 
ers of youth. In addition, the United 
Church of Canada has been carrying out, for 
the last two summers, programs of labora- 
tory training for family groups. This is but 
the beginning of the expansion of labora- 
tory training in group relations throughout 
the Church of Canada. ‘A number of other 
denominations has sponsored similar staff 
retreats and conferences. For example, the 
Presbyterian Board of Education brought to- 
gether a group of social scientists to meet 
with their national leaders in the fall of 
1957, and the Board of Christian Education 
of the Baptist Church is developing its staff 
retreat around the field of human relations 
and social sciences in January, 1959. These 
are some examples of the training oppor- 
tunities that are now being brought into fo- 
cus by the different denominational and re- 
ligious groups. 

One significant trend in the development 


of training programs is a program of train- 


ing-of-trainers. To spread the understand- 
ing of social science research to the practi- 
tioners, a larger number of sophisticated 
trainers will be needed. It is in this area 
that the National Training Laboratories has 
set up a number of trainer development 
seminars at its major training laboratories. 
The trainer development seminar group is 
held at each of the sessions of Bethel, as 
well as at the annual Protestant Laboratory 
in Group Development and Church Leader- 
ship. These opportunities give the individ- 
ual a chance to develop his skills as a trainer 
following his participation at an earlier lab- 
oratory. It is through this spread of the 
trainer ability that more and more leaders 
can become acquainted with the social sci- 
ence research in the field of group dynamics. 


Improved Relationship Between Theory 
and Practice 


For ten years there has been a real need 
to improve the relationship between some 
of the basic concepts and theory in the field 
of group dynamics and some of the applied 
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methods being developed. It was unfortu- 
nate that the term, group dynamics, at the 
outset became invested with mystery and a 
connotation of manipulation, and that, as a 
result, it created mistrust and suspicion in 
the minds of some persons, which in turn, 
caused it often to be discounted as merely 
some “new gimmick” or the “same old 
stuff.” It was not until a sufficient amount 
of writing and theoretical thinking began to 
be prevalent both in the literature and in 
the minds of the practitioners that an in- 


tegration between the theories coming out 


of the research and of the practice began to 
be consistent. Methods and the use of them 
are only “tools” in the hands of the practi- 
tioner. Inappropriate use of the tools will 
violate the very goals of good participation, 
cohesion, and other effective factors in 
group productivity. It is not the function 
of social science to develop a philosophy. 
On the other hand, the findings can and 
should be interpreted as to their meaning 
for social change. Problems in today’s so- 
ciety are such as to demand changes in the 
conditions of human life. While many of 
our old problems are being solved, new ones 
multiply daily in the vortex of social stress. 
The need for individuality in group life, self- 
actualization of the individual in relation- 
ship to others, the creative potentiality of 
people working cooperatively, the interdis- 
ciplinary approach to mankind's problem, 
the participation of people toward specific 
goals, and the need for spontaneity in man’s 
relationship to man are all parts of the con- 
ceptual framework that make methods 
meaningful when used appropriately. As 
understanding grows of the research work 
of group dynamics, the theory and concepts 
can improve. It is only as the practitioner 
takes the findings of social science research 
and relates them to a working philosophy 
that the findings become a maximum con- 
tribution to mankind's good. 


New Frontiers in the Field 
The above-mentioned trends in group 
dynamics attempt to give a picture of past 


developments and past problems. However, 
these trends also have implication for new 


frontiers as they relate to religious educa- 
tion. In the closing section of this article 
the author would like to draw attention to 
some of the “new frontiers”: 


1. The need to engender interest in 
group dynamics research in religious educa- 
tion. The need for research on religious 
group population is a real one. Most of 
the group dynamics research has been fo- 
cused on industrial, educational, civic, and 
similar type groups. Only a small fraction 
of the research that has been done has uti- 
lized religious group situations. In addition, 
the number of character growth and atti- 
tude change studies are all too small. More 
interest and support of research is needed in 
many areas of religious education. 


2. The need to train more workers in 
the field of religious education to become 
research-oriented and capable of carrying 
out “action research” projects. It is increas- 
ingly apparent that more research-oriented 
persons in religious education would con- 
tribute greatly to the field of knowledge. In 
Dr. Ernest Ligon’s word, “co-scientist,” we 
find real meaning. Religious educators need 
to be informed about research, how to in- 
terpret research findings, how to carry out 
certain kinds of research activities, and 
when to use a research specialist. It is only 
by becoming so oriented that religious edu- 
cation concepts can be pushed forward to 
build on the early theoretical thinkers in 
the field such as Dr. George Coe, Dr. Ernest 
Chave, and other pioneers in the psychology 
of religious education. 

3. The 


need for a better thought- 
through relationship between theological 
concepts and those of social science. As the 
findings of social science are more thor- 
oughly utilized by religious education, there 
will be a need for closer interpretation of 
the relation of social science knowledge to 
theology. The more complex and profound 
findings of social science are creating need 
to rethink some of our concepts of fellow- 
ship, worship, and educational process. 
These concepts need to be in accord with 
an adequate theology. A need for interpre- 
tation and conceptual thinking about the 
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relation of social science and theology is 
new frontier for more study. 

4. The basic need to develop more peo- 
ple in the field of religious education as 
“trainers,” or to give new sensitivity and in- 
sights to those people who are already teach- 
ers. To put the concepts and knowledge 
of social science into the hands of such 
teachers is a prerequisite for good educa- 
tional process and growth. 

5. To make clear the implications of 
group dynamics relative to group confor- 
mity and individual self-actualization. 

An area of concern to those interested in 
Group Dynamics research has been the re- 
lationship of the individual to the group. 
Dr. William White in his book The Organ- 
ization Man has focused the problem of in- 
vidual being “lost” in today’s complex or- 


ganizational structures. Early Group Dy- 
Mamics research has been focused on the 
potential effective role of the individual in 
a group. 

These are but a few of the new frontiers 
that lend themselves to leadership in the 
field of religious education, but they pose 
many problems: needed money, personnel, 
time, and interest of administrative groups. 
Thus, it is only as we begin to understand 
the trends and the needs for social science 
in a day when physical science has reached 
its zenith that these new frontiers become 
imperative. It is only by working in the 
implementation of more effective human 
behavior that mankind in general, and the 
church specifically, can find a type of Re- 
ligious fellowship that will make meaning- 
ful effective social problem-solving. 
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Creative Rhythmic Movements In Religious Education 


A SYMPOSIUM 


Creative rhythmic movements have been assuming an increasing role in re- 
ligtous education in various groups. The results have been enthusiastically reported. 


The four articles of this symposium are concerned with both the nature and 


techniques in this expanding field. 


This is the first symposium on this topic in this magazine but we are con- 


fident it will not be the jlast. 


s 
& 


—The Editorial Committee 


Creative Rhythmic Movement As A Religious Education Art 


Margaret Fisk Taylor 
Author, Lecturer, Washington, D. C. 


REATIVE rhythmic movement as a 

religious education art is the spon- 
taneous, imaginative identification of the 
child with some wonder of nature, some 
mystery in life about him, some social rela- 
tionship, some religious teaching. And as 
the child identifies himself with such a 
wonder or experience, he moves as he 
imagines the object or person might move. 
To quote the Golden Rule broadly, one 
might conjecture Christ saying: “Use your 
imagination in your relationship with all 
living things and with all people.” For the 
child to “use his imagination” he must be 
able to step into the “other person’s shoes” 
and walk about in them. Discussion in 
words alone is not enough for the child. 


Example: Children of the Junior Depart- 
ment are interpreting the story of the Good 
Samaritan. Each person in this story has his 
own way of walking: frightened staccato runs 
by the robbers; slow, tired tread of the travel- 
ler; hesitant, repressed walk of the priest; 
efficient, but too busy rush of the Levite; 
the strong, swinging stride of the Good 
Samaritan. 

As the children experiment with the vari- 
ous walks, the personalities in the story be- 
come real; then the children gather to discuss 
their ideas. 

One, who has been walking as the priest, 
says, “I felt as if I had to walk on a narrow 
curbing and had to watch out not to step into 
the gutter.” 





One who has been taking the part of the 
Levite says, “I couldn’t stop to help then, 
but I was thinking about reporting it to the 
police.” 

Certain ones who have taken the part of 
being the traveller lying wounded while the 
priest and Levite pass by say, “It doesn’t feel 
good to have people walk by and not care.” 
“I stuck my foot out, because I felt like trip- 
ping the Levite.” 

The story of the Good Samaritan has be- 
come a living experience for each of the chil- 
dren and such an experimential memory will 
be retained far longer than a verbal mem- 
ory. 


“Creative movement as a part of religious 
education has become significant in the op- 
portunity it offers all students to correlate, 
interpret and animate their spiritual, intel- 
lectual and social interests.” Here is a com- 
posite art that is valuable in the total growth 
of the child. 


To use creative rhythmic movement as a 
teaching art is to encourage opportunsties 
for the child to express himself with a fusion 
of body, mind and soul. If a child has 
some active participation in experiencing 
a subject which is discussed before or after 
the activity, then he makes the thought a 
reality. As he is given opportunities to 


‘Martha Cornick: “Rhythmic movement in 


Christian education” in Int. Journal of R.E., Apr. 
1957. 
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express in terms of his level of experience, 
a child creatively uses his own ideas in some 
form of movement which in turn becomes 
the stepping stone to further concepts which 
he in turn must experiment in his own 
form of movement expression, etc., etc. 


If the child is denied creative participa- 
tion, he becomes inoculated with the feel- 
ing that what is “told” to him in religious 
education has little to do with his own life 
as an individual, and gradually he comes 
to consider “religion” as “a philosophy to 
discuss” rather than “the way one meets 
life.” 


Moses identifying himself with the slaves 
so that they sense a possibility of deliverance 
to freedom. At the end, Moses stands alone 
with the distant sound of the Egyptian trum- 
pets in the background. 

“The children figured out the heavy op- 
pressed movements of slaves and their fearful 
reaction to the slave driver, rising with the 
refrain, ‘Go down, Moses’ in pleading move- 
ments for their leader to tell the king to set 
them free.” (This is Faith Clark's descrip- 
tion of her experiment with a group of chil- 
dren.) “Later, in talking it over, they de- 
cided it need not represent just the Hebrew 
people or Negroes, but that it represented the 
feeling of all oppressed people.” The 


Example: With small children who enter 
into the cycle of seeds lying still, then slowly 
uncurling and stretching up until they can 
grow no farther, and then curling down to be 
a seed or a bulb again — there can be a shar- 
ing time following the active period. They 
may mention what kind of a plant they were 
or that they didn’t know just what they 
would be. They may remark that they are 
lucky not to be stuck in one place, but have 
freedom to move about. 

The teacher may close with a meditation 
related to their experiment in being grow- 
ing things: 

Let’s all curl into a comfortable position 
and close our eyes and rest 
we feel like little seeds — not knowing what 
is going to happen. Sometimes things seem 
dark and we feel all alone the way little seeds 
do. But we know there is a plan for each 
little seed to grow. There is a plan for each 
one of us to grow and to keep growing. And 
the plan may unfold like a surprise, like 
opening a present! Maybe the little seed 
didn’t know what it was going to turn into, 
but it just unfolded and straightened up... . 
so now, let's lift our heads, open our eyes and 
feel our back straight as the stem of an iris or 
a daffodil. . . . Well, you look like a garden 
of flowers! Let's sing a song of growing 
things: “All Things Bright and Beautiful” 
or “Glad am I to Grow.” Which shall we 
sing first?” 

Example: With the older child who likes 
group dramatic movement, the spiritual, “Go 
Down, Moses” can be background music for 
an experiment in contrasting moods. (Percy 
Faith's orchestral arrangement in the “Swing 
Low” album allows more time for the de- 
velopment of the ideas.) 

The children consider the various moods 
and various participants: the trumpters and 
Egyptian masters who lash the slaves, the 
Israelites pulling the sleds piled with bricks, 


spiritual with its wider relationships expe- 

rienced now has a meaning that would not 

have been gained otherwise. 

Example: Whatever a child initiates is an 
Opportunity to experiment in a total way, 
thinking, feeling, imagining, moving, dis- 
cussing. A child may have been reading 
about amoebae or cells. There should be 
time to collect more information turning to 
pictures, movies, a microscope, etc. Even a 
poem adds to the awareness within the child: 

“Push the protoplasmic paw out into space 

glassily melting ... 

This the adventure; bravely to finger the 

Unknown in all directions . . . 

Thus through the eons we trace you, 

Magically mobile. . . 

We, the adventurers, in our own journey 

Through space salute you!? 

The children may experiment with reach- 
ing out into the unknown with a “proto- 
plasmic paw”; then sense the feeling of the 
branching of plant life that gathers food 
from whatever flows past it; then sense a 
breaking away and moving about as a free 
cluster of related cells sharing differing 
functions; then the development of arms 
and legs; then the lift of running and leap- 
ing and the freedom of head and hands! 
What an expansion from the start as an 
amoeba! The mystery of development in 
our universe — and we a part of that mys- 
tery — and the wonder of it all! Here are 
stepping stones for the child and his growth. 

The purpose of creative movement ts to 
help the child develop increased (1) aware- 
ness, (2) balance and (3) enjoyment. 
These qualities form bases for future resili- 
ence in adaptability and inner strength in 


*Winifred Duncan in Main Currents (Spr., 


1949). 
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meeting life. (1) Awareness is composed 
of knowledge, imagination and spiritual 
sensitiveness; (2) balance is a sense of per- 
spective, resiliency, and inner assurance; 
(3) enjoyment is a fusion of a sense of re- 
latedness, a love of others, and a buoyant 
faith which welcomes both the incongruous 
and the mysterious. To enter into creative 
movement assists the child in these basic 
areas. 


This is a tense age and children need 
more help in becoming adequate to meet 
whatever lies ahead. “Rhythmic movement 
is a medium through which the child comes 
by a feeling for beauty and self assurance 
which will stand him in good stead in 
meeting many problems.”* 


Example (as individual experience) : Fifth 
and sixth graders may experiment with ex- 
pressing contrasts of feelings such as “scared” 
vs. “brave.” 


There should be space for the children to 
experiment in showing how they express 
fear, for there are many ways — fear that 
causes rigidity, withdrawal, attraction, con- 
traction, rejection, aggression, etc. Eight 
beats may be needed to reach into a mood and 
another eight beats may be needed to pene- 
trate more deeply into that mood. Then 
comes the eight beats for shifting into the 
contrasting mood — a period for bridging 
over into the mood of bravery or courage 
which may start in the diaphragm and breath- 
ing, or in the eyes and head, or in the fingers, 
arms and shoulders, etc. Again a repeated 
set of eight counts is needed here for a sense 
of completion or conviction which may in- 
volve rising to a stand or progressing. Each 
child should have space so that he can see 
where his tensions start and focus, then a 
period of gradual shift into the opposite 
mood with its release and sense of power. 


Then there may be the repeated set of eight 
counts to see how the fear mood feels after 
the opposite mood and another eight counts 
for the strong sense of courage. 

After the children have had a chance to 
experiment, they may gather together to share 
any imagery or ideas that came to the sur- 
face. Sometimes the conversation is similar 
to this: 

Which did you enjoy doing better: express- 
ing fear or courage “I liked being scared 
— that was more fun.” ... I wonder why... 


*Erma Haydn: “Creative Movement in Schools,” 
in Impulse, 1953. 


“It’s just more exciting — I could think of 
more things to do. And each time it was 
different!” 


Did any of you enjoy being brave? 
(Little response) “Well, the only way I 
found that the brave section was interesting 
was that I thought of a special thing to be 
brave about. In the scared part I was afraid 
to walk across a rushing stream on a log 
bridge. So, I took eight counts being real 
scared on the river bank; then eight counts 
having a terribly tippy time trying to keep 
my balance on that log. Then there were the 
eight counts when I was so glad to have 
reached the bank and another eight counts 
until I reached another log bridge. This 
time I started to be tippy, but I decided to 
look farther ahead instead of right down 
where my feet were on the narrow log. As 
I stopped looking down I found I didn’t 
feel so tippy; so there I was on the bank 
again! And I felt really proud of myself.” 


Here the focus value was experienced as 
a means of keeping one’s balance. Here 
was the enjoyment of accomplishment and 
the enjoyment of overcoming fear. 


Example (as a group): A group pattern 
like that of a folk dance for the interpreting 
of “In Christ there is no east or west.” 

“In Christ there is no east or west 

In Him no south nor north, 

But one great fellowship of love 

Throughout the whole wide earth.” 

(Throughout the stanza, a circling grand 
chain of children representing all parts of the 
world). 

“Join hands then brothers of the faith” 

Whate’er your race may be,” 

(Circling to the left with all hands joined.) 

“Who serves my Father as a son” 

(Each one brings praying hands toward the 
center. 

“Is surely kin to me” 

(Each one crosses hands and extends them 
crossed until he reaches his neighbor's crossed 
hands on either side of him, and in this way 
a “friendship circle” is formed.) 

Here is awareness that there are Christian 
people all around the world and here is en- 
joyment in participating in a meaningful 
design of inter-relatedness. 


“Rhythmic interpretation is one of the 
most naturally expressive of all the arts. 
Sunday Schools are in a particularly fa- 
vorable position to use this mode of worship 
to give the children free, prayerful and vig- 
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orous outlet for their naturally worshipful 
emotions.”* 

Active participation in worship expert- 
ences is remembered far longer than passive 
participation. We remember progressing 
down an aisle, taking part in pageants, in- 
terpreting a Christmas carol or a psalm in a 
group design of gesture and movement. 

Certain hymns, carols and psalms offer a 
music or speech background for worshipful 
interpretations: “For the Beauty of the 
Earth,”* “Psalm 100,” “Angels we have heard 
on high,” “All Creatures of our God and 
King,” “O Holy Night,” “Now the Green 
Blade Riseth.” 


“Joyful, Joyful” (to Beethoven's “Hymn 
of Joy”) has an unplifting mood. In a 
junior department in Fresno, California, 
Lois Gregg used this as a devotional experi- 
ence in the departmental worship service. 
Fifty-eight children participated in singing 
“Joyful, Joyful” as a processional down the 
center aisle with arms raised and heads up- 
lifted. As they reached the worship center 
they lifted their arms higher. Then every- 
one knelt to repeat the Lord’s Prayer. Mrs. 
Gregg wrote: “It showed what possibilities 
there are for bringing large numbers of 
children into something very simple and 
meaningful.” Certainly, if large numbers 
of children are involved, the activity must 
be very simple and quite brief. 

Usually it is best to create worship num- 
bers with a fairly small group of children 
— perhaps 6 or 7 — rather than with a 
large group. The small group can present 
an interpretation which the others will ob- 
serve and appreciate as a singing choir 
which assists in a worship service. Time 
must be spent in creating these worship 
numbers that use symbolic movement and 
creative designs that the children contribute. 

Three basic designs are (1) circles as in 
carols, “All Creatures of our God and King,”® 
and “In Christ there is no East or West,” 
(2) Inverted “V” formation toward a wor- 


‘Richard Ritter: The Arts of the Church, Pil- 
grim Press, 1947. 

‘Copies describing the movement designs of 
these numbers may be secured by writing to Mar- 
garet Fisk Taylor, 2512 “Q” St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 7, D.C. . 


ship center as in “For the Beauty of the 
Earth,” and (3) processionals is in “O Holy 
Night” and Psalm 150. The children 
should be trained to center their attention 
on the worship center or in the natural focus 
of whatever idea is being portrayed; in 
other words, they rarely look at those sitting 
in the pews. Many worship numbers are 
effective with the participants facing the 
worship center so that those who are observ- 
ing may feel themselves in the others who 
are moving with symbolic designs. White 
surplices add to the children’s devotional 
mood. 


ALL CREATURES OF OUR 
GOD AND KING 


This ancient carol of joy with its antiph- 
onal “alleluias” may be interpreted through 
various group patterns. It could be done 
freely Gut doors at a summer camp, or in a 
garden. It may be basically divided into a 
group at the right and one at the left so that 
there may be antiphonal responses between 
the groups. It may be interpreted as a circle 
or with a circle within a circle. The pattern 
suggested below is that of two concentric 
circles. The participants may be as young as 
children in the fourth grade or they may be 
young people or adults. 

First STANZA: 


All creatures of our God and King — Out- 
side circle moves to the right and inside 
circle may move either in the same direction 
or in opposite direction for the sake of con- 
trast. Every one walks in single file, with the 
hands somewhat forward and moving out- 
ward toward the sides. They think of the 
wonders of various “creatures” — _ rabbits, 
fauns, lambs, dogs, even the wolf of Gubbio 
that St. Francis loved, for this is the “Canticle 
of Praise” by St. Francis. 

Lift up your voice and with us sing—Heads 
are uplifted and arms are raised slowly pro- 
jecting the upward look of wonder and joy. 
They think of St. Francis’ love of the birds 
who came to him unafraid. At the close of 
this phrase the group stands still. 

Alleluia — In order to make a sweeping 
upward gesture into the center, the arms 
move slightly to the right as they drop in a 
parallel arm swing and then continue 
swinging in an arc in front, low, then on 
up into the center, high. The group is 
joined together in spirit in this rejoicing. 

Alleluia — Repeat the swing, only this 
time it is a parallel arm swing from the in- 
side, dropping down, across in front and out 
to the side, high. The group feels like 
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“broadcasting” the joy into the world about 
them. 

Thou burning sun with golden beam — 
Those in the outer circle face center, join 
hands and raise them symbolizing the sun 
with its rays of light. During this action, those 
in the inner circle face center, join hands and 
kneel on one knee. 

Thou silver moon with softer gleam — 
Those in the inner circle rise to a standing 
position and lift their joined hands. During 
this action, those in the outer circle lower 
their hands and knee! on one knee. 
REFRAIN: 


O praise Him — Those in the outer circle 
rise and take one step forward while bring- 
ing their hands together in prayers of praise. 
During this action those in the inner circle 
lower their joined hands. 

Alleluia — Those in the outer circle turn 
(preferably to the right) and face away from 
the center, one foot forward and arms apart 
uplifted. During this action the inner circle 
does not move. 

Alleluia — Those in the inner circle turn 
in place (to the right) and face away from 
the center, one foot forward so that the weight 
is forward as the arms are uplifted and apart. 
Outer circle does not move. 

Alleluia — This is an extended concluding 
“alleluia” and every one turns in place with 
arms overhead, hands apart with palms facing 
each other, head uplifted as if looking beyond 
through the open area between the hands. 
The children may turn slowly or fairly fast 
with the clue that they should all manage 
to be facing center high on the concluding 
“ia” of the “alleluia.” 


The teacher of creative rhythms is not 
concerned with the perfection with which a 
child may perform some movements; she 
is concerned with the development of each 
child and his own sharing and participation. 
As children gain confidence in themselves, 
they contribute more and more in creative 
designs. 

Training in dance is not necessary — just 
imagination and enjoyment in assisting 
children to experience the wonders about, 
within and beyond them. The teacher must 


genuinely enjoy the wonders about her and 
love the children with whom she is sharing 
her wonder. 

The teacher of children’s rhythms needs 
not feel self-conscious, because the children 
are not viewing her critically, but only as a 
springboard for their own participation. 
They see her intention; they sense her con- 
sideration and enjoyment; they respond to 
her integrity and enthusiasm. 

Although most of this article has been 
beamed at the teaching of children, part of 
the field of religious education is with youth 
and young adults. Creative rhythmic move- 
ment is as deeply significant for this age 
as for the young child. At this age the 
individual has learned to think and imagine 
with a minimum of movement. However, 
many tensions of today grow from an 
emasciated release of total expression. In- 
dividuals are starved emotionally because the 
intellect has assumed key importance. But 
along with the intellect, there is need for 
considerate attention to emotional and ac- 
tively expressional training in balanced re- 
ligious growth. For instance, there is a 
close relationship between faith and the re- 
lease of tension, a relationship between 
courage and posture. Look Up and Live by 
the author (Macalester, 1952) describes and 
illustrates various hymns and spirituals for 
this type of body-mind-soul expression. The 
Art of the Rhythmic Choir, also by the au- 
thor, (Harpers, 1950) covers the art of 
symbolic movement as a medium for wor- 
ship expression. Both of these books give 
background of understanding for the lead- 
ers in this creative field — but this art 
continues only because of individuals and 
groups who evolve creatively their own de- 
signs in interpretative movement. There is 
no one way to interpret any hymn, carol, or 
idea — the whole field is open to all who 
enter it as a religious experience. 











Creative Dance As A Medium of Prayer 


Rose Lischner 
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I 


| Byes the war years I had the good 
fortune to be in three places at the 
same time. That is to say I went through 
three experiences simultaneously. Expe- 
rience one, the motivation for experiences 
two and three, was the opportunity to work 
with a group of youngsters representing a 
cross-section of racial and economic back- 
grounds of a busy city. Some had fathers 
or uncles or cousins in action. All were 
deprived of many of the usual amenities of 
a progressive city because of the many 
shortages and blocks created by the ponder- 
ous movement of a great nation at war. 

These children came twice a week for 
work in music. The project was a slowly 
growing procedure developing out of the 
needs of the children. With the shortage 
of materials and instruments during this 
tight period it became apparent that the 
children and instructors would be thrown 
upon their native resources. It became nec- 
essary for us to know something about 
dance and painting, and something about 
the interrelated principles of the three arts 
upon which our project was now embarked. 
This experience constitutes a story in itself, 
but suffice to say that with hard work I 
became a dancer as well as a musician. 

Becoming a dancer was experience two, 
and though humbling for the musician was 
broadening for the artist. The enriched and 
widened horizon pointed the way to the 
third experience, that of an awakening sense 
of God. 

This burgeoning sense found its roots in 
the deep and sometimes tragically motivated 
needs of the children. Inevitably they 
turned to dance or painting or music for 
working out their emotional problems. 
Through movement their primitive cries 
were uttered, through colors and patterns 
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their fears were cast off, and through a 
combined effort in movement and color and 
sound they succeeded in breaking through 
the barrier of lone silence. Words for these 
children were the least stimulating of the 
many forms of communication. 

In time I was called upon to work with 
similar groups of children, and finally I 
was called upon to undertake similar work, 
with modifications, on the college level. In 
each case the pattern established itself, thus 
strengthening my conviction that I had 
found a powerful means of communication. 
Certainly I was not the first to make this 
discovery, but to me this was new and im- 
portant. It needed but courage to put to- 
gether the sense of God and the need for 
communication. 

Let us examine the reasoning and the 
conclusions that arise from these expe- 
riences. Upon recounting the senses we 
realize that the senses of smell and taste of- 
fer little in the way of communication. Re- 
maining are sight, hearing and touch. These 
are the communicating senses; we hear what 
is being said or sung. If the words or the 
complexity of the music are not grasped 
we at least are aware of the passion or the 
coldness therein. We can see the expression 
on the face of the communicant. But we 
all see and hear differently. Words have 
many shades of meaning; there are vocal 
mannerisms, lapses of accent; and wander- 
ings of attention. 

Herein lies the strength of dance. Dance 
goes to the marrow of the bone of mean- 
ing. Not only does dance employ the senses 
of sight and sound, but it rests most heavily 
on the tactile sense, the most primitive of 
all. 

In the new born infant it is strongest in 
his hungry mouth, and with eyes shut tight, 
and fists flailing, his open lips, like a small 
sea anemone, seek for the milk of his 
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mother’s breast. Slowly the little animal 
learns the feel of the arms that shield him 
and keep him warm. Later he recognizes 
the sounds that accompany these comforting 
situations, and after a space of time he rec- 
ognizes the face that goes with these assur- 
ances of security. 

In our present civilization this primitive 
sense is discouraged. “Don’t touch” is the 
first negative command our children hear. 
I am of the opinion that instead of discour- 
aging this important sense and stultifying 
its power it should be encouraged to be used 
creatively. This was one of the phases of 
our work in the first children’s workshop, 
but space does not permit a development of 
this theme here. One of our conclusions, 
however, is that this sense, developed, can 
go far to enabling the other four to greater 
alertness. 


It is this tactile sense that recalls for us 
the meaning of an arm lifted in a certain 
way, of a certain sharp turn, of an elated 
life of the chest, of a rounded back. It is 
the true recall of these muscular reactions 


to similar stimuli which, through empathy, 
leaps over the fences of language, and the 
bars of race, and creed, and time. When this 
movement is combined with her sister arts 
how far-reaching does this communication 
become! 


II 


The first opportunity that I had to put 
my newly formed ideas into technique was 
in the religious school of a large Temple. 
These children partook of the vigorous 
movement devised for them with zest and 
relish, and soon were able to draw fresh 
movement from their own experience. The 
materials used were Bible stories simply 
told, and dramatic presentations of the fes- 
tivals. The paintings and sculptures were a 
lasting monument to the energy these young 
children put into the effort, and the cos- 
tumes and songs that they devised extended 
the experience immeasurably, both for 
themselves, and for the auditors. 

Just as we had experienced in the earlier 
secular workshops the children seemed to 


produce their best creativity, and to gain the 
greatest satisfaction from working in mixed 
age groups. Here we have another theme 
for which there is no room at present writ- 
ing, but we may draw this one conclusion, 
that the younger children learned faster in 
techniques, and the older children gained in 
tolerance and patience, and in respect for 
the capabilities of others from this family 
grouping. 

In the meantime I had organized my own 
adult dance group, and had begun to search 
for a combination of the several arts that I 
had become accustomed to using. Slowly 
we developed the material. First came a 
ballet opera based on the Noah story. Then 
came a commissioned “Haggadah,” the story 
of Passover, in a thirty minute suite of 
dance song, and narrative. As a result of 
this suite, I was invited to work at the Na- 
tional Federation of Temple Youth (NFTY) 
Leaders’ Institute in Wisconsin during the 
summer of 1954. This was perhaps the 
most enlightening and inspiring experience 
of all. The young inquiring minds of these 
late adolescents in combination with their 
sturdy rejection of the false made them 
sinewy taskmasters. Seldom does one have 
the opportunity to work with such a group 
of selected youth, youth so sharply demand- 
ing of the essence, so persevering for the 
absolute, and so sincerely searching for the 
truth in their tribal relationship with God. 

Happily we succeeded in more than one 
colorful and telling service. The Saturday 
morning that six young huskies came to my 
door to announce that they wished to dance 
the Havdallah service that night for which 
they already had written the poem, my cup 
truly brimmed. 

Since then there have been two more 
summers with NFTY, and one summer 
spent at Kinderwelt, a camp of Labor Zion- 
ist bent, where the children were entranced 
with the idea of dancing prayers, and doing 
sermons in play parables. 


III 


At this point we must examine the stuff 
of which this dance material is made. When 
shall it be used? Where shall it be used? 
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Who shall perform it? What is its func- 
tion in religious service? Has it ever been 
used before? Where does it lead? 


Historically there is every reason for the 
western world to dance to God, even as the 
East has continued to do. Thousands of 
years ago our remote ancestors danced and 
sang and prayed to their Gods. The words 
and the music and the movement were used 
to communicate with a God who was warm 
and close to his people, and who was aware 
of all that was done in his name. As the 
millennia rolled by this God became remote 
and withdrawn; direct communication was 
lost, and ritual continued for its own sake, 
from habit, or tradition. 


Finally, at the time of the destruction of 
the second Temple, dance was abandoned by 
the Jews. The reasons were two-fold: first, 
there should be no more rejoicing among 
the Jews until they should be back in their 
Temple, and, for a time, there was neither 
music nor dance. Secondly, since all re- 
ligions had their sources in fertility rites, 
the dance among the surrounding pagans 
had begun to be too licentious in character 
for association with a religion that had ethi- 
cised itself as had ancient Judaism. There- 
fore dance had begun to be frowned upon. 
As did the mother religion, so did her 
daughters, Christianity and Islamisia. So 
for hundreds of years, although music made 
a re-entry, there has been no dance in the 
Temple, the Cathedral, or the Mosque. 


However, as Christianity was slowly ac- 
cepted by barbarous Europe, it was impos- 
sible to stamp out all the old pagan customs 
based on the fertility rites; and all through 
mediaeval history we have recurring out- 
bursts of dance which took place in the 
church or the churchyard. For a thousand 
years the church fought these dances of fer- 
tility and death, but the great migrations, 
and the crusades made it necessary for the 
still primitive peoples of Europe to seek the 
answers to their mysteries through muscu- 
lar extension. The great body of the Euro- 
pean fertility dances are preserved in the 
now stylized folk dances of all of Europe, 
and the full impact is still present for the 





contemporary student, if he only takes the 
trouble to study the history of these dances 
that today are performed so casually as so- 
cial dance by the whole western civilization. 

Since we of the west are no longer of 
the soil, and since dance has now taken its 
proper place as a well developed art, have 
we not come the spiral round? Are we 
not ready to use dance alongside her sister, 
Music? Indeed we may, and should, but 
we must needs go to the well springs of 
consciousness, and there find a clear concept 
of the principles and the raw motive ma- 
terials. 

First we must realize that the arbitrary 
idiom of classic ballet has no place here, 
beautiful though it may be in itself. Classic 
ballet is designed for decoration, and for 
glorifying the human body in its most ex- 
quisite lines. Moreover, because its tech- 
nique is so exacting and demands so many 
years to perfect, it results in looking tawdry 
and awkward when performed by ama- 
teurs, earnest though they may be. 

Probably the best technique for religious 
dance is what is commonly known as “mod- 
ern dance,” or what I prefer to call “the 
functional use of the pure line of the body.” 
The dancer must discover the basic muscu- 
lar responses to given emotional stimuli, an 
experience in itself highly rewarding and 
enjoyable. Then the dancer must learn to 
pstract the essence of this movement, and 
then frame it in an art form, using organic 
ideas, and their development. That this ap- 
proach can be used to advantage under 
prope: gvidance has been well demonstrated 
by non-professional dance groups all over 
the country. It only remains to find the 
guide in each community with the requisite 
background and interest to help the dancers 
in a given church or synagogue. 

It would seem to me that the ideal plan 
would be to have a small nucleus of trained 
dancers, even as we have the trained quartet 
of singers when we can afford them. This 
small nucleus can be augmented by a vol- 
unteer group even as the volunteer choir 
helps to fill out the mass sounds for the mu- 
sic choir. An occasional solo has its func- 
tion. A coordination of the dance group 
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with the music choir or speech choir adds 
to the pageantry of ritual. 

At its best the person at the helm should 
have a broad background in dance, music, 
and their histories, and needless to say, a re- 
ligious sincerity beyond question. Certain- , 
ly a sense of theatre is welcome. In my own 
case I feel that I could never have attempted 
this work if I were not constantly studying 
in all of these fields — religion, history, 
dance, music, theatre. 

It seems to me that dance might be used 
on special occasions in the house of wor- 
ship, such as festivals or dedications; occa- 
sions when the spiritual sense may be 
heightened by pageantry and color. I can 
see the possibility of the use of dance about 
once a month in the average church or syn- 
agogue. Never should the dance diminish 
the contribution of any other function of 
the house of worship, but rather it should 
help to extend and magnify. Then, too, the 
dance group can participate handsomely in 
the many secular functions of a congrega- 
tion. 

For a beginning there can be no better 
introduction than the Psalms. These mag- 
nificent poems lend themselves to stylized 
abstract movement, and do not allow the 
dancer to fall into miming. The dance 
should be integrated into the service, and 
should be motivated by the general theme 
of the occasion. Once in a while it is pos- 
sible for the dance group to do the sermon, 
as my NFTY youngsters did twice. They 
based their narrative and movement on the 
Tower of Babel story, and again upon the 
Job story. This last was done as a mystery 
play in mediaeval style. 


IV 


Perhaps an account of the development 
of our own repertoire might help to clarify 
the arts. After the Noah ballet and the 


Haggadah, in my effort to reach bedrock in 
religious dance, I first composed a solo de- 
void of any assist of music or speech. There 
was no sound but an occasional hand clap 
or a foot stamp. Thus far it has been very 


well received. 


It is a dance of naive thanks 


and praise to God by a young lad of the 
Chassidic sect upon receiving his first 
prayer shawl. The movement was based up- 
on the disembodied ecstatic quality that I 
have witnessed in the simple gestures among 
this sect. 

From here I went to the Psalms. Psalm 
30 was our first attempt. Here I found the 
free verse and parallelism a marvelous 
stimulus for movement in either the He- 
brew or the English. This dance has been 
one of the most successful and most useful 
in our repertoire. We have used it as a 
solo accompanied by one narrator; with 
seven girls dancing accompanied by a male 
speech choir; and most recently as a trio 
of one man and two women with the lines 
coming from the dancers. All of these pos- 
sibilities have their uses and their impact. 
Thus we sometimes use only movement, 
sometimes accompanying speech, sometimes 
accompanying song, and frequently a com- 
bination of all. 

Costumes are simple. For the Psalms the 
women wear a straight wrap skirt over a 
basic leotard. The leotards are deep blue 
and long sleeved. The skirts are purple and 
follow the line somewhat of the Balinese 
dancer's skirt. The men wear blue pull- 
overs and trousers. There are small half 
shoes that dancers know well. For the 
Thanksgiving dance the girls wear a full 
peasant skirt over the same leotard, and the 
men an open necked shirt and earth brown 
trousers. For the Chassidic dances there 
are stylized caftans, caps, and boots. The 
costume must only suggest, and not become 
overpowering. 

This has been a long and slow gestation, 
but then it seems to me that nothing worth- 
while is born full-blown. We have worked 
patiently, testing, discarding, observing; al- 
ways looking for the truth in expression. 
One must beware of exhibitionism, and of 
mere decoration. Direct communication is 
our goal. We have set our sights high for 
the eventual acceptance of the introduction 
of dance into worship, but we have been 
content with slow but real progress. It has 
taken vision, forebearance, and faith. 
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Dance Instructor, Edgewood High School of the Sacred Heart, Madison, Wisconsin 


VERY MAN IS a maker. The need to 

be creative is deeply rooted within 
him. Today a complex and highly mech- 
anized society tends to smother or starve 
this aspect of man’s nature. Some gifted 
souls, of course, rise above their environ- 
ment to produce great works of art, but 
the creative potential of the ordinary man 
is often neglected or suppressed. Never- 
theless, even the unrecognized potential of 
the man of the street finds an outlet in such 
simple things as rearranging a room or 
making a “doodle” or a dream car. 

The breath-taking magnanimity of a God 
who bestowed creative powers on his crea- 
tures should arouse in educators a realiza- 
tion of their responsibility to develop these 
powers beyond the “doodle” stage. The 
educator who helps each individual to be- 
come aware of his potential and perfect his 
skills for handling his reactions and feel- 
ing about life is helping him learn to live 
with himself. Once he has a respect for 
his own gift of life then he is ready to 
make worthy use of that priceless treasure. 
The utilization of an individual's creative 
resources is of more than private signifi- 
cance. Because each individual is unique 
he will evaluate, organize, imagine, and exe- 
cute in his own individual way, experiences 
common to all. All men suffer if the 
uniqueness of one is lost. 

This creative impulse needs time and 
understanding to be fully developed. Some 
people are capable of doing so on their 
own but many are not even aware of their 
creative abilities. They can be helped if 
they are given the inspiration to develop 
and the opportunity to do so. 

In the dance classes at Edgewood the 
main goal has been to set aside a time and 
place for encouraging the development of 
this creative side of human beings. Dance 
is particularly good for this development 





because it demands that the person use his 
physical as well as his mental and emo- 
tional powers. The theory is that if an 
individual can be creative in one aspect 
of living he can be so in others. 

When actually carrying out this program 
of creative development, the first steps are 
concerned with dance itself. The student 
must understand the tool he has to use and 
the medium in which he uses it. The body 
is the tool and movement the medium is 
dance. These knowledges can be given the 
student by leading him from the more na- 
tural movement types determined by struc- 
ture to responses that are modified at will. 
For example, point out how the body nat- 
urally leans forward to move faster. Then 
let the students experiment to discover 
what happens if they move faster and yet 
lean progressively back. Or have them 
keep the forward lean but remain in place. 
Two very interesting movements will re- 
sult. The modifications are endless. Work- 
ing this way out of a natural adjustment he 
can begin to find what the body tool is 
capable of and recognize movement for its 
own sake. Consideration of rhythm and 
the physical laws which affect the body 
object such as gravity must be a part of the 
work. In this imitial phase there are many 
physical values. The student can develop 
his body instrument to its full physical 
possibilities. Strength, flexibility, coordina- 
tion, and good posture are positive benefits 
to any one, especially the adolescent. 

As the student progresses in his study of 
the body tool and movement medium the 
teacher should direct him to be aware of 
and evaluate the accompanying feeling 
tones. Out of this emotional interaction 
between moving and feeling, creative ac- 
tivity rises. The student begins to build 
a vocabulary of movements which he 
knows will evoke certain feeling reactions. 
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If with a movement he can arouse an aes- 
theic response within himself then he can 
begin to communicate to others. 

The development of the creative poten- 
tial of the individual can begin as soon as 
the emotional interaction is recognized. 
Problem solving is the best way to stimulate 
creative activity. Once a student has started 
a vocabulary of consciously experienced 
and evaluated movements he can be asked 
to create small studies drawing upon those 
movements or individual variations of 
them. One good way of starting is to ask 
for improvisation to music. The music 
both challenges him to find compatible 
movements and suggest possible answers. 
Later the student can be asked to external- 
ize his own feelings once he has a confi- 
dence in his creative ability and experience 
in how to use it. 

At Edgewood the students in the dance 
classes are fortunate to be able to share 
their creative activity not only with class- 
mates but with the rest of the school. For 


them to be able to give pleasure to others 
out of their own opportunities gives added 


value to the development of their own crea- 
tive impulse. 

In the case of all the following dances 
described, the choreography was a result of 
group activity. Each individual had a re- 
sponsibility to contribute creative ideas. 
There was the added challenge of having 
to use special individual talents so as to 
enhance the whole. Thus the dances were 
the result of many and richer for being so. 

In connection with a Christmas program 
a class of college girls in dance was asked 
to see what could be done with two Christ- 
mas carols: Maria Walks Amid The Thorns 
and What Child Is This. In both cases the 
girls began the dances by improvising to 
the music in order to discover what move- 
ments most completely satisfied the aesthetic 
response aroused by the music. The former 
was so simple and reverent that it was sug- 
gested by the verse, with a genuflection in 
deference to Christ's name. 

Movements developed for What Child Is 
This were based on the knowledge that the 
song was a lullaby. The students impro- 


vised with the natural act of a mother 
rocking her child. This was tried sitting, 
standing, walking, with one arm, with the 
head, etc. The most successful results were 
kept and formed into a dance. 

In an original high school production 
abou: the school’s history one scene about 
a fire was successfully portrayed in dance. 
This dance had to put across the idea of 
fire so'was begun by pantomime of what 
people do when involved in a fire. The 
next step was to improvise and vary the 
movements which carried the most mean- 
ing. Using these, the dance drama was 
blocked out into a meaningful form. Only 
then was music chosen which would in- 
crease the emotional impact of the dance. 
Lastly the lighting was planned so that it 
became an important part of the total ef- 
fect. 

All of these dances described are justifi- 
cations of the potential creative ability in 
people. The students had had very little 
experience with dance but they were able 
to produce works of beauty. 

Yet dance is not the end in itself. It 
must be a means toward a better life for 
those it touches, to help each individual 
develop to his fullest capacity as a human 
being. 

As has been pointed out, developing the 
creative capacity is the primary concern. 
In so doing, dance demands of the student 
that he make use of many powers. Dance 
develops the body, stimulates the imagina- 
tion, challenges the intellect, and deepens 
and refines the emotional nature. The stu- 
dent begins to know himself, he gains 
skill, and ultimately he is secure enough to 
be directive. 

Thus he achieves admirable control of 
the body and at the same time finds crea- 
tive joy in externalizing many of the “deep 
things” within his nature. We think of 
David dancing before the ark, of the jug- 
gler performing for his Lady and rejoice 
that high school students, too, can experi- 
ence the satisfaction of creating in a 
medium which can be both beautiful and 
restrained, and which can carry to others a 
message of inspiration and reverence. 
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Folk Dance Toward Brotherhood 


V. F. Beliajus 


Editor, Viltis (A Folklore Magazine), San Diego, California 


| f gprs language, before cooking, before 
clothing, before religion, aye, perhaps 
even before singing was the dance. The 
pre-historic man may have been aware that 
he was dancing or he may have danced un- 
aware. He leaped and girated with joy at 
a successful catch at hunt, he twisted and 
undulated with fear at some strange phe- 
nomenon of nature which he could not un- 
derstand. As his understanding developed, 
gradual as it may have been, his forms of 
dance developed to fill his daily needs and 
the requirements as they presented them- 
selves during a man’s cycle of life: birth, 
puberty, marriage, ailments, death, war, 
bountiful harvests or droughts — whatever 
the occasion there was a dance. Each sib, 
each tribe, each clan, expressed their feel- 
ings through dance in their own particular 
manner according to the shaping of their 
environment: climate, geography, mores, 
occupations or even foreign influences. The 
dance filled their need, it shaped their 
thought and it molded their traditions. The 
service the dance rendered to the primitive 
man can barely be enumerated in the pages 
of tomes. And it continued to be of service 
through ages of enlightenment and ages of 
darkness, to the Greek and to the Jew, to 
the Hindu and the Eskimo. There is no 
nation on earth, no subtribe, no subclan, 
devoid of dance, and which, in its own 
manner, does not reap benefits from the 
dance. 

Some forms of dance were divinely in- 
spired. The Old Testament is filled with 
anecdotes of dance to God. Many nations 
still serve God through dance, not only 
primitive aborigines but nations with old 
and developed cultures, such as the Hindus 
whose form of dance reached a supreme de- 
velopment. Even among the the Jews, the 
Hassidic sect professes that in order to serve 
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God with the whole being and soul the 
dance is a requirement. Even among Chris- 
tians, more and more is heard of dancing in 
the church, on the altar, like King David of 
Old. Among the Shakers of the past cen- 
tury dance was the service, the mass! 

But in this day and age the dance is 
serving again a two-fold mission: as a 
therapy for the ailing, whether mental or 
physical and as a promotion toward better 
understanding and brotherhood of all man- 
kind. 


Popular and widespread is the dance be- 
coming as a therapy: for the restoration of 
withered limbs due to polio or other acci- 
dents and ailments, as well as a form of 
recreation. But in mental hospitals it is 
becoming} practically, an invaluable activity 
as refreshing as a fountain. Sometimes, 
when all else fails the dance seems to be 


able to penetrate, as is testified by the let- 
ter which follows: 


“We were asked to put on a program at 
one of our mental institutions (in Cleve- 
land). The patients were in chairs around 
the hall, the center clear for dancing. One 
patient attracted our attention because of her 
refusal to sit down and because she had a 
pillow in her arms which she kept rocking to 
and fro. The nurse told us that in three 
years she had never put that pillow down, 
but she always rocked, and she only sat for 
meals. 

“When the girls were doing the Jewish 
Patch Tantz the woman screamed, laid down 
her pillow and got into the middle of the 
circle. .. . She stayed to the end of the dance, 
with tears running down her face, crying, 
‘I remember!’ over and over. She sat without 
her pillow and watched the rest of the pro- 
gram. The nurse said that wz; the first time 
they had been able to get through to her. 
We were all deeply affected and thrilled. 
Out of the past a dance was remembered and 
only she knows the memories it brought. . . 
(Mrs. Robert Breitenbach in Viltis, March 
1957). 
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And that brings us to another point re- 
garding the folk dance . . . its traditionality. 
No matter where one may be, when a tradi- 
tional folk dance is performed it will be 
recognized and it will stir up fond memories 
whether one be ill or healthy. And the 
folk dance tells a great deal. It tells us of 
the nature of the people, the “why” and 
“wherefore” and even something of their 
history. 

The East European Jew, living in 
cramped ghettos under a burden of disa- 
bilities and oppressions, forbidden to own 
arable land, couldn't, naturally, have harvest 
dances, agricultural dances or war dances. 
They had no land and made war on no 
one. But since weddings were the only 
occasions when one could “let loose,” a 
wedding was also the greatest event for the 
pogrom ridden Jews, the dance creativity 
was concentrated on that phase and dances 
to cover every form of wedding ritual 
existed, from the bride’s ritual bath (Mik- 
vah) and all other phases, even a dance 
of beggers when the first act of charita- 
bility was performed by the newly weds 
who invited some homeless to partake in 
the wedding. 


Spain offers another form of example, 


influence by invaders. In Southern Spain 
where the Arabic-Moorish inflence was 
dominant, the Oriental style is easily de- 
tected in their Flamenco and Sevillana 
dances. But the Jota of the North which 
was never (or hardly ever) under Moorish 
rule, is free, wide and haughty. 

Lithuanians, on the other hand, were an 
agricultural people, through and through. 
To the Lithuanian, his beloved field, even 
the weed, the bug and the animals of the 
forest, were dear. He sang about them and 
danced about them. His agricultural dances 
are many and colorful. Some, as the dance 
of the Swallows (Blezdingele), a last dance 
to be performed on the open field, was beau- 
tifully pathetic. For, like the swallows who 
left the land during autumn only to return 
the next spring so did the Lithuanians bid 
adieu to their beloved fields likewise to re- 
turn next spring. Nor have they war 
dances and war songs. The Lithuanians 


were warred upon. Since dawn of history 
they tasted but fire and sword in hands of 
crusading Christians and by other warring 
neighbor nations. 

On the other hand, the Ukrainians, whose 
warring Kozaks (Cossacks) are renowned 
for their fearlessness, contain a number of 
sword dances. The Ukrainian also loved his 
horse, who is unseparable from him as a 
camel from an Arab, to such extent that the 
motion of horse riding dominates the entire 
Ukrainian form of dance. The basic step 
he does is the image of a rider upon the 
hors:. Even the women acquired a hand 
hold unique and unusual, unseen anywhere 
else, when one hand is spread over her 
chest, while the other hand is extended. 
That came about from horse riding, too. 
They held their beads down close to the 
chest while galloping lest the beads hit 
their nose and cause it to bleed, while the 
other hand held on to the reins. Thus the 
dances remained whether they now own 
horses in the United State cities (which they 
don’t) or not. 

The American folk dance history is also 
colorful and interesting. When I write of 
the folk dance I wish to separate it from the 
city dances, or the various period dances of 
the ball rooms and fads. 

The Puritan Fathers who came to these 
shores seeking freedom of worship, sought 
that particular freedom for themselves and 
very unwilling to share the same freedom 
with others of different religious outlook. 
On a whole, they were fairly strong willed 
in their religious beliefs to a point of fa- 
naticism. Hence, the existence and belief 
in witchcraft was possible under those cir- 
cumstances. They also had their definite 
ideas about the dance and it was not a 
favorable one in the least. They may have 
had well grounded reasons for it. If they 
built their reasons on a then current fad, 
something similar to Rock and Roll, one 
can see where their puritanic minds would 
greatly object. They burned people for less 
than that! Thus, since dance one must, 
even if he can’t do the Black Bottom of that 
day, they developed the Play Party Game 
which was popular till about 1930 and is 
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still popular in some areas and under cer- 
tain conditions. 


The Play Party Game is (as a rule, but 
not necessarily so) a partnerless game, 
mostly in circle formation, with one or more 
people in the center who choose (even- 
tually) a partner from the rotating circle 
whom he brings to the center of the circle, 
dances with that person and retires while 
the newly chosen one remains to repeat the 
sequence. These need no instruments (an- 
other taboo’d item on the list of the Puri- 
tans) and the playing was accompanied to 
the singing of the participants. It was a 
wholesome form of dance some of which 
contained very clever verses, granting that 
it was a little elementary. Its passing is 
regrettable. However, it is still highly 
sought after and used in camps where music 
is not available, and by certain age groups. 

The partner dance, mostly performed in 
squares, likewise existed in various parts of 
the country performed in various manners, 
some show influence of Irish jigging and 
Amerindian style of posture as seen in the 
Kentucky Cumberland areas and sections of 
North Carolina, Indiana and Ozarks. Some 
dance it for long times as in New England, 
with an elegance which is hard to capture 
by the dancers of other parts of the country. 

The square dance as it is done by most 
of the people in whatever style, Texan, 
Californian, Coloradan, New  Jerseyean, 
Mid Western, etc. won a great many ad- 
herents. It now ranks as the number one 
form of folk dance and claims members in 
the thousands. It can reach the people 
easily. One actually hardly needs nimble 
feet or strain for concentration. One can 
become a dancer in one night once the 
fundamentals are learned, and the partici- 
pant feels that he has accomplished some- 
thing. The square dance has rendered a 
tremendous service recreationally even in 
isolated communities. It has given people 
of all ages a new joy of living and made 
new friendships. True, there is a tendency 
among square dancers to bunch, that is, as 
a rule it has become a dance form for married 
couples and they have even pre-arranged 
additional couples who may dance in their 


square. They are not always too gracious 
about a stranger in their sets, especially if, 
heaven forbid, he is also neophyte who is 
only “larnin.” They are also given toward 
feelings of super-nationalism and not too 
tolerant of people of foreign backgrounds 
(or even International dancers), but, in 
spite of the few shortcomings, the square 
dance is able to bring more people to- 
gether into a fellowship and give a new 
found joy of value to a greater number of 
people than any other form of recreation. 
It is certainly of greater value than competi- 
tive sports where thousands pay money to 
watch two dozen maul each other, or watch 
two beat up one another till unconsciousness 
and unrecognizability. And it certainly is 
by far a healthier form of recreation than 
card playing or watching TV continually. 

The square dance itself is also of the 
French, ballroom quadrille origin. The 
very names for some of the figures, which 
in Europe were’ called merely as cues, re- 
tained their French language, but the 
Americans developed it into the present 
form with a style of call and patter which is 
as American as are its old stock Anglo- 
Saxon immigrants. 


Examples like these could be quoted and 
demonstrated for a long time. Each na- 
tional form could be explained by observa- 
tion and delving into its history. And it is 
these things, the great variety of rhythms 
and tempos that fascinate the American In- 
ternational Folk dancers. It keeps the dan- 
cer agile, nimble and youthful in spirit. 
But above everything it teaches him a 
deeper appreciation for the other people 
of different backgrounds. I've seen per- 
sonally where through the folk dance, evea 
rabid anti-Semites, who wouldn't have a 
Jew in their home even if he was the last 
person on earth (so they said — famous 
last words), not only allowed Jews at their 
house but became inseparable friends. The 
Israeli dance is an overall favorite among 
all folk dancers. When people meet and hold 
a warm clasp of hands with their neighboz 
and exuberantly enjoy the dance they do 
then acquire a deep appreciation toward 
that people who were responsible for a 
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pretty dance and a wonderful time. The 
Yugoslav Kolo (circle) dance swept the 
American Folk Dance repertoire. Kolo 
groups are formed in many places by non- 
Yugoslav youngsters who delve not only in 
their dance form but also in all their tradi- 
tions and histories and many of the Ameri- 
can Kolo groups do a much better job than 
the ethnic Koloists who are American born 
of Yugoslav parentage, and some groups 
do as well as touring native groups from 
overseas. All of this is an added education 
such as even schools fail to give. One will 
find the folk dancer a broader person. And 
possibilities of Little Rocks are definitely 
less to happen among folk dancers than 
among the non folk dancers, for people 
who dance together do not fight each other. 
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Normative Compatibility In the Light of Social Science 


Gordon W. Allport 
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Professor of Psychology, Department of Social Relations, and Chairman of the Committee on Higher 


Degrees, Harvard Unwersity 


EVERAL of the contributors to this sym- 

posium have made the point that whlie 
moral values cannot be derived from natural 
data nor from science, they can in some 
sense be validated (confirmed or discon- 
firmed) by the activity of science. This 
point has been made by both natural scien- 
tists and social scientists on our program. 
I find myself in full agreement. 

Likewise I agree with Professor Maslow 
when he says that the validating capacity of 
social science is still somewhat feeble. Its 
data and methods are coarse and imprecise. 
One critic complained that “social science is 
nothing but journalism without a dateline.” 
However that may be, I offer my paper in 
support of the proposition that modern so- 
cial science, for all its imperfections, can 
now aid us in selecting from among the 
moral imperatives prescribed by various 
philosophers as guides to social policy. It 
can do so by helping us test broad types of 
ethical theory in the light of our modern 
knowledge of human nature and human col- 
lectivities. 

By way of illustration, and without offer- 
ing detailed evidence at this time let me 
mention some of the broad types of ethical 
theory that seem to fare badly when they 
are exposed to social-scientific analysis. 

Theories of renunciation or asceticism, to 
give one example, make the error of assum- 
ing that men seek a life that is one-sided 
rather than one that is full and abundant. 
According to this view morality is largely 
a matter of repression or negation — a de- 
nial of much or most of man’s endowment 
for growth. We cannot, of course, deny 


*Conference on “New Knowledge in Human 
Values” was held under the auspices of the Re- 
search Society for Creative Altruism at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Oct. 4-5, 1957. 
This address by Professor Allport was given at this 
Conference and is printed here by special permis- 
sion. 
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that this path of life, with its implied bea- 
tific vision, may be well suited for a few; 
but it is doomed to failure if it is prescribed 
for the masses of mankind. 

Authoritarian morality, of which we have 
seen much in our day, defines goodness 
merely in terms of obedience. The adult, 
with all his potentialities for growth, is kept 
at the childhood level. While it is easy for 
many people to adopt the authoritarian code 
in order to “escape from freedom,” the re- 
sult, we know, is stultification, tyranny and 
war, and therefore the destruction of  vir- 
tually all values. 

Legalistic theories prescribe morality in 
terms of “thou shalts” or “thou shalt nots.” 
The psychological error here is that the let- 
ter of the law, being inflexible, does not 
guide men in the novel and changing en- 
counters of daily life. 

Utopian theories are inept, not because 
they counsel perfection — because all moral- 
ity does that — but because they plot no 
pathway from today’s quandaries to the ulti- 
mate beatitude they depict. 

Utilitarian ethics — in fact every version 
of hedonism — fixes men’s minds on a will 
o’ the wisp. Happiness can never be a tan- 
gible goal; it can only be a by-product of 
otherwise motivated activity. We may add 
that in the mid-nineteenth century ethical 
hedonism (Jlatssez-faire) was given an ex- 
plicit trial in the social policies of Britain 
and America, and succeeded in creating 
moral dilemmas not in solving them. In 
short, its failure was experimentally demon- 
strated much as the failure of authoritarian 
morality has been demonstrated in our own 
day. 

With these negative examples before us 
we now ask what type of ethical theory does 
social science find most congruent with re- 
cent researches on human nature and on hu- 
man aggregates. 
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Before answering this question let us re- 
mind ourselves that all theories of moral 
conduct have one primary purpose: they set 
before us some appropriate formula for 
handling conflict — whether the conflict be 
between warring interests in one individual 
or among individuals. In testing rival ethi- 
cal theories, therefore, it is necessary to 
know a good deal about the interests of men 
— about the motives that are likely to come 
into conflict within the person or between 
persons or groups of persons. 

While our present interest is in validat- 
able moral theory, and not in motivation, let 
me refer to one relevant finding concerning 
motivation that comes for industrial re- 
search. Summarizing a number of studies 
of motivation and morale in industry, Likert 
concludes that workers have, in effect, two 
primary sets of interests. They want ego- 
recognition, a broad motivational category 
that includes credit for work done, economic 
security, praise, and many other forms of 
self-esteem. But they also want, no less ur- 
gently, affiliation with the group, a dimen- 
sion that includes pleasant relations with the 
foreman, a sense of participation in team 
work, and above all the satisfaction of con- 
ducting themselves in terms of the values 
and normative expectations prevailing with- 
in the group of co-workers.' 

The point is important. In industry, and 
probably in any form of human association, 
men wish to preserve their self-esteem — 
their self-love — and simultaneously wish to 
have warm, affiliative relations with their 
fellows. No one seems initially to want to 
hate. Hatred grows up as a consequence of 
blocked self-esteem and blocked affection. 

Now it has been further discovered that 
high production, high mora‘e, and successful 
relations can be achieved only when for- 
mulae are discovered that permit the ade- 
quate expression of these two sets of inter- 
ests on the part of all participants. The 
movement called “human relations in indus- 
try” teaches this lesson over and over again, 
whether it be in terms of labor-management 


*Rensis Likert. Motivational Dimensions in 
Administration. Survey Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1951. 





councils, group decision, the retraining of 
foremen, or basic changes in managerial 
philosophy.” In former days industry ran 
almost entirely on the basic of punishment, 
or, we may say, subtraction. Workers were 
asked to give up their identity, their pride, 
their social impulses during the hours they 
were earning a living. Today the saying is 
“the whole man goes to work.” Realizing 
this fact, certain industries now have coun- 
sellors on personal and family problems. 
Through improved communication the in- 
dividual is given a means of participating 
in his own destiny. His private life and his 
work life are integrated; the interests of 
management and employees come together 
to a greater degree than formerly. I am not 
saying that Utopia is achieved in industry, 
but only that experimentation has already 
gone far enough to demonstrate the validity 
of ethical theory that advocates the resolu- 
tion of conflict through the harmonious in- 
tegration of interests. 


It is important to note that this approach 
to morality does not aim at the reconciling 
of conflicting demands. Demands are usual- 
ly nothing more than ways and means pre- 
maturely conceived to be the only channels 
for the realization of desires. All theories 
of the enlargement of interests stress the 
distinction between demands and desires, 
that is to say, between instrumental and in- 
trinsic values, and insist that the moral in- 
dividual himself must at every step distin- 
guish between his demands and his desires. 
E. B. Holt calls the process discrimination, 
Ralph Barton Perry calls it reflection. 


I can illustrate the distinction by borrow- 
ing a classic incident from Mary Follett. It 
seems that in a certain part of Vermont 
dairy farmers who lived up the hill from the 
railway station and those who lived down 


*The story is told in F. Roethlisberger and W. J. 
Dickson, Management and the Worker, Harvard 
University Press, 1939; and in S. D. Hoslett, Hu- 
man Factors in Management, Parkeville, Mo.: Park 
College Press, 1946. 

°E. B. Holt. The Freudian Wish and Its Place 
in Ethics. New York: Henry Holt, 1915. 

R. B. Perry. Realms of Value: a critique of bu- 
man civilization. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1954, Ch. 6. 
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the hill from the station both claimed the 
right to unload their milk supply first at the 
platform. Their demands were irreconcil- 
able, and for a long time a feud prevailed. 
Finally they perceived their error. Their 
root desire was not, as they thought, to “un- 
load first.” This was a demand. The un- 
derlying desire of both factions was not to 
be kept waiting. Profiting from this dis- 
criminative insight they joined forces on a 
Saturday afternoon, lengthened the railway 
platform and thereafter were both able to 
unload “first.” 


While the illustration may seem a bit pat 
it does contain the paradigm for moral ac- 
tion: two or more conflicting sets of appar- 
ent purposes collide; they are analyzed re- 
flectively and so purged of preconceived 
ways and means; the root desires themselves 
are then brought to fulfillment through the 
invention of a larger framework that ren- 
ders them compatible rather than incompat- 
ible as they at first seemed to be. In Pro- 
fessor Weisskopf's terms a “union upward” 
is achieved. 


Wartime research is filled with examples 
of our principle. I shall cite one study, 
drawn from Stouffer's investigation of the 
American soldier. Men in combat, we 
should expect, would show the maximum of 
destructive, self-preserving motivation. They 
were asked the question, “When the going 
was tough how much did it help you to 
think that you couldn't let the other men 
down?” Approximately two-thirds said it 
“helped a lot.” Thus the affiliative motive 
even under extreme stress seems to hold 
twice as many men to their task as does the 
motive of hate. The point to note is that 
an enlargement of interest systems to in- 
clude one’s comrades is, even in the time of 
physical combat, a natural bent of man. 


Successful psychotherapy offers a basic il- 
lustration of the principle. The most ele- 
mentary formula for encouraging a patient 
is to assure him that “lots of people suffer 
from your difficulty.” Most patients 


‘S. A. Stouffer et al. The American Soldier. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949, Vol. 
2, p. 178. 





brighter: when they know that they are not 
alone in their misery. Such assurance does 
not, of course, solve the patient's problem 
but he finds that even this imaginative in- 
tegration of interests proves helpful. True 
neuroses, we know, are best defined as stub- 
born self-centeredness. No therapist can 
cure a phobia, obsession, prejudice or hos- 
tility by the method of subtraction. He can 
only assist the patient to achieve a value- 
system and outlook that will blanket or ab- 
sorb the troublesome factor. 


The successful resolution of social con- 
flict proceeds always along the same lines. 
Take the issue of desegregation, a problem 
of the first magnitude not only in this coun- 
try but in the world at large. On the social 
level it is a matter of bringing resistant pro- 
vincial interests in line with more inclusive 
national and world values. On the personal 
level, it is a problem of enlarging the out- 
look of individuals who live now according 
to an exclusionist formula that secures for 
them self-esteem at the expense of dark- 
skinned people. At present they are willing 
to form no inclusive unit with the federal 
majority in this country nor with the world 
majority; nor will they form inclusive units 
with the Negro minority in their midst. 
They are not able even to resolve the moral 
dilemma in their own breasts. In all direc- 
tions the principle of inclusion fails. 


At the moment this particular problem is 
most acute in the United States and in 
South Africa. While I have no time to 
diagnose the situation in detail let me say 
briefly that so far as South Africa is con- 
cerned the chief blunder of the Nationalist 
party government, morally and politically, 
lies in its failure to consult with the Bantu 
peoples concerning their own destiny. The 
master group fells the servant group, who 
outnumber the masters three to one, that 
they have nothing to contribute to the life 
of the multi-racial society excepting manual 
labor. Thus the cultural pride, love of 
homeland, and all other normal human as- 
pirations and abilities of the Bantus are ex- 
cluded from the existing matrix of values. 
The policy of apartheid extends to housing, 
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transportation, schools, public assemblies, 
recreation, and politics, so that there is no 
legal opportunity to become acquainted. 
And needless to say the pre-condition of all 
normative compatability ss communication. 

Both South Africa and the United States 
are exciting test cases for social science at 
the present time, the one following officially 
a policy of excludimg interests, the other an 
official policy of inclusion. The world is 
watching the outcome. 

We could pile up evidence from areas of 
conflict I have not yet touched upon — 
from family, classroom, neighborhood, mu- 
nicipality, and deliberative assemblies, but I 
shall limit myself to the question of how 
far it is possible for people, especially for 
children, to learn the moral principle of dis- 
crimination and inclusion. 

A study by Piaget and his associates is 
enlighening.® These investigators find that 
the children around six and seven years of 
age, living in the city of Geneva, are unable 
to think of themselves as both Genevese and 
as Swiss. Given a crayon and asked to draw 
a circle for Geneva and for Switzerland they 
ordinarily draw two circles side by side. And 
they insist that if they are Genevese they 
cannot simultaneously be Swiss. As for for- 
eign lands the children suffer from even 
greater cognitive impoverishment. Concern- 
ing Italy they know only that their father 
visited Italy, or an aunt comes from there. 
Even loyalty to the homeland does not yet 
exist. The child's affective reactions are 
wholly egocentric. “I like Lausanne be- 
cause I ate chocolate there.” - “I like Bern 
because my uncle lives there.” In Piaget's 
language these children have not yet com- 
menced the process of “decentering,” that is 
from the unit of self to any larger social 
unit. 

Ages eight and nine are transitional. 
While the child draws a circle for Geneva 
properly inside the circle for Switzerland he 
still has difficulty translating spatial enclo- 
sure into terms of social enclosure. He may 


*J. Piaget and Anne-Marie Weil. “The develop- 
ment in children of the idea of the homeland of 


relations with other countries.” International Soc. 


Scé. Bull., 1951, 3, 561-578. 


say, for example, “I’m Swiss now so I can't 
be Genevese any longer.” True, the concept 
of the homeland is gradually growing, but 
in a self-centered way. The child says, “I 
like Switzerland because I was born there.” 
As for foreign lands he knows of their ex- 
istence, but commonly views them with 
scorn. The French are dirty; the Americans 
want war; and people living in other lands 
all wish they were Swiss, of course. The 
child at this age has taken bits of conversa- 
tion from his home and school and fitted 
them to his own affective self-centeredness. 

Only at the age of 10 and 11 do we find 
that decentering has made appreciable prog- 
ress. Egocentricity begins to give way to 
the principles of reciprocity and inclusion. 
The child of 10 or 11 understands his dual 
membership in a smaller and larger political 
unit. He also gives fewer personal reasons 
for his affective attachment to his home- 
land. Switzerland now becomes the land of 
the Red Cross; it is the country without 
war. Further, the child understands that 
members of other countries are as attached 
to their own lands as he is to his — this is 
the principle of “reciprocity.” But cognitive 
reciprocity does not necessarily mean that 
the child is capable of seeing good in all the 
peoples he knows about. He may still de- 
spise them. Whether the child outgrows his 
affective provincialism along with his cog- 
nitive provincialism seems to depend large- 
ly on the attitudes he learns from his par- 
ents. 

Now this study teaches us certain lessons. 
For one thing, it shows that maturation and 
time are needed to achieve a decentering 
from the unit of self to a progressively 
larger social unit. Further, this process may 
be arrested at any stage along the way, es- 
pecially in its affective aspects. It is sig- 
nificant Piaget gives no evidence that his 
children (at least up to 14 years of age) 
discern the possibility of membership in 
any supra-national grouping. Decentering 
has not reached the point where the child 
feels himself as belonging to the European 
region, to be a supporter of the United Na- 
tions; certainly none mentions his member- 
ship in the inclusive collective of mankind. 
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Even if in later years such a cognitive en- 
largement takes place, the chances are that 
the corresponding affective enlargement will 
be lacking. Using Piaget's terms we may 
then say that adults in all nations are still 
incompletely decentered. Cognitively they 
may stumble at the threshold of supra-na- 
tional chambers, but affectively they fail to 
enter. 


A study conducted in Belgium by de Bie 
shows how few adults are concerned with 
identification across national boundaries. 
Even those of a higher level of education 
have little sense of international relation- 
ships. Membership in any unit larger than 
the nation simply is not a psychological real- 
ity. Let international problems be handled 
by our leaders, they say. And most, though 
not all, leaders, we know, lack affective, or 
even cognitive, decentering beyond the 
sphere of purely national interests. 


In its Temsions and Technology Series 
UNESCO has recently published a volume 
entitled The Nature of Conflict, surveying 
much relevant research. In summing up the 
results, R. C. Angell concludes that inter- 
acting nations will enjoy peace only when 
they become parts of a social system that 
embraces them.” It is not necessary to de- 
stroy national loyalties, but only to include 
them. In Angell’s words 


“the social system which is painfully coming 
to birth will grow out of national states, but 
their structures will not be annihilated in the 
process.” 


ao 


. C. Flugel has made the same point: 


“We must probably agree that intra-group 
behavior is on the whole far more moral than 
inter-group behavior; and in so far as the 
latter is moral it is often because the groups 
in question are for certain purposes them- 
selves members of a larger group, so that it 


*P. de Bie. 
Benelux.” 
540-552. 


“Certain psychological aspects of 
International Soc. Sci. Bull., 1951, 3, 


"R. C. Angell. “Discovering paths to peace.” 
Ch. 4 in The Nature of Conflict. Paris: UNESCO, 
1957. 





can at bottom be reduced to behavior of the 

intra-group variety.” 

Such conclusions are based on a consider- 
able amount of historical and contemporary 
research. This research, broadly speaking, 
indicates the relative futility of the moral 
creeds and strategies that are hortatory, au- 
thoritarian, hedonistic, legalistic, or Utopian. 
To abolish war some of these theories have 
said: let us give up our prejudices, our 
malice and our fear; let us remove barriers 
to trade, to communications and travel; let 
nations surrender land, money, aspirations, 
armaments, pride, and sovereignty. Though 
it is mecessary that some of these subtrac- 
tions take place, they will not do so if the 
approach is negative. Each and every local 
interest, deplored by us as making for inter- 
national discord, serves a legitimate purpose 
so long as no social system exists to tran- 
scend nationhood. To state the case psycho- 
logically, individuals who favor the condi- 
tions making for war do so because they 
have no embracing circle of loyalties or ex- 
pectations that would render these present 
conditions maladaptive to their purposes. 
Conflicts of value are never solved by the 
process of direct collision or defeat, nor by 
the double-edged subtraction that comes 
through compromise, but only through a 
process of inclusions and recentering. 

While the subtractive, authoritarian, 
legalistic and Utopian moralities still pre- 
vail, we view with hope certain signs of 
progress. The United Nations, of course, 
is organized for the express purpose of re- 
solving conflict through the enlargement of 
interest systems. True, its major activities 
seem for the present to be hopelessly 
blocked by a centering on national interests. 
There are even signs of regress in the pres- 
ent violent upsurge of national, religious, 
and linguistic provincialism. So we must 
count .our gains humbly: evidences of re- 
gional grouping, increased student and per- 
sonnel exchanges (though evaluative studies 
of this policy seem to show somewhat less 


*J. C. Flugel. “Some neglected aspects of world 
integration.” Ch. 6 in T. H. Pear (Ed.), Psycho- 
logical Factors of Peace and War. London: Hut- 
chinson & Co., 1950. 
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gain than we might hope®). We note prog- 
ress against illiteracy which eventually may 
establish a firmer ground for communica- 
tion. International bodies of scientists and 
other scholars are all to the good. So too 
the Olympic games. But perhaps our firm- 
est gain is the widening circle of enlighten- 
ment and discussion that our common prob- 
lems have evoked, as exemplified in the 
present symposium. 

Returning to Piaget’s research for a mo- 
ment we can surely say of the average adult 
that cognitively and affectively he is poten- 
tially capable of considerable decentering. 
The average man has no difficulty at all 
thinking of himself at one and the same 
time as a member of his family, neighbor- 
hood, town, state, and nation. Along the 
way he manages to include his church, lodge 
and friendship circles. The principle is thus 
established that larger loyalties do not clash 
so long as they allow for the maximum pos- 
sible inclusion of smaller loyalties. Trou- 
ble, to be sure, arises when values conflict at 
the same level. A bigamist cannot comfort- 
ably apportion his loyalty between two 
Wives, nor a traitor serve two countries. But 
still it is clearly within the capacity of men 
to continue the recentering process illus- 
trated by Piaget's children, and to go well 
beyond them. Empirically we can point, as 
Professor Sorokin and Professor Maslow 
have done, to individuals who have already 
realized this capacity.’° Unfortunately they 
are still relatively few in numbers. 

Nothing that I have said is intended to 
detract from the positive values of rivalry, 
or of pride in one’s kin and kind. Rival 
scientists struggle vigorously to prove their 
respective theories against their opponents 
but they do so within the frame of loyalty to 
science as a whole. What is good in free 
enterprise comes from competition regu- 

"Journal of Social Issues, 1956, 12, No. 1. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 1954, Vol. 295. 

Pp A. Sorokin. Altruistic Love: a study of 
American Good Neighbors and Christian Saints. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1950. 

A. H. Maslow. Motivation and Personality. 
New York: Harper Bros., 1954. 


lated by common loyalty to the rules of the 
game. One's pride in one’s way of life is 
not incompatible with an attitude of “let 
both grow together until the harvest.” To 
critics who reply that conflict is the essence 
of existence, that “to live is to struggle; to 
survive is to conquer,” we reply that we do 
not aim to eliminate struggle but to estab- 
lish it within a framework that will actually 
lead to survival in a fully human sense and 
not to extermination in a strictly literal 
sense. 

The root of the matter, of course, lies in 
the posture of the individual's mentality. 
Psychologists today like to speak of “cogni- 
tive style.” Now the style of mind that 
welcomes rivalry within the constraints of 
potential inclusion is marked by a kind of 
tentativeness. It does not insist upon the 
absolute validity of its equations; it prefers 
a way of life without prescribing it for 
all; it possesses humor; it maintains its loy- 
alties within an expanding and yet discrimi- 
nating frame. Its judgments are tentative, 
its religion heuristic, its ultimate sentiment 
compassion. There are, as we have said, 
people with this outlook. It is they who in 
this period of rapid social change give the 
world such stability as it possesses. Our 
problem is to increase their numbers. 

On this particular problem I will say only 
one thing at this time. The cognitive style 
I have defined is the precise opposite of the 
prejudiced style of life. The past decade or 
so has produced hundreds of studies of the 
sources and correlates of prejudice.'! If the 
prejudiced style of life can be learned — 
and certainly it is not innate — then surely 
the tentative style, or in Gandhi's terms the 
“equiminded” outlook can also be acquired. 
There is no simple formula for teaching it, 
but the books lie open for those who can 
adapt current research to educational policy 
for the home, school, and church. In the 
home there is much to be said for the 
method of the family conference wherein ail 
members from the oldest to the articulate 
youngest can seek a rational inclusive plan 


"G. W. Allport. The Nature of Prejudice. 
Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 1954. 
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for the fulfillment of their interests. In 
schools, I suggest, we discard if necessary 
up to ten per cent of the present content 
and replace it with suitably chosen instruc- 
tion and experience in the principle of in- 
tegration of interests. The lesson should 
include classroom and playground activities 
as well as studies in neighborhood, national, 
and international experiments in inclusion. 
In my opinion our knowledge to date war- 
rants this deliberate change in educational 
policies. 

But, of course, our knowledge, solid as 
some of it is, has many deficiencies. And 
since the emphasis of this Society is upon 
research, let me conclude by stating explic- 
itly four implications of my remarks for a 
possible research program. 

First, at the level of the individual person 
we need to know much more about the 
frame of mind that I have called tentative or 
equiminded, for to me it seems to be the 
very essence of altruism. Research by Soro- 
kin and by Maslow have given us valuable 
insights, but much more of the same order 
is needed. 

Second, a problem of joint concern to 
psychology, anthropology and philosophy 
confronts us. The moral guideline we have 
laid down requires discrimination between 
root desires and demands, between intrinsic 
values and instrumental. Now it seems 
probable that the root desires (not the de- 
mands) of men in all countries are very 
similar and therefore not incompatible. 
Hence I advorate cross-cultural investiga- 
tions that ™. compare men’s motives in 
many lands but always with a view to dis- 
tinguishing their root desires from their 
demands. 

Third, how can we develop symbols of 
inclusion that will assist children, and citi- 
zens, and statesmen to look beyond the con- 
fines of egocentricity? Without images it 
is impossible to form attitudes. Our sym- 
bols today are overwhelmingly local and na- 
tionalistic. We continue to view our mem- 
bership circles, as did Piaget's children, as 
lying side by side, not as concentric. We 
have few symbols of inclusion but even if 


effective supra-national symbols existed, 
they would, of course, have no magic prop- 
erty. Men's choices can be only among se- 
quences they have known, and so our prob- 
lem of training involves also the giving of 
experience, especially in childhood, that will 
enlarge the cognitive style and turn the 
mind automatically toward the integrative 
mode of handling conflict. 

Finally, continued philosophical research 
is needed concerning the principle I have 
outlined. The harmonious realization of 
abilities, interests, and purposes is, of course, 
a familiar theme in philosophies as diverse 
as those of Plato, Spinoza, Kant, Dewey and 
Perry — to name but a few. What philoso- 
phy needs now to do, with the aid of social 
science, is to specify which inclusive sets of 
interest can best be achieved by which avail- 
able techniques — in industry, in education, 
and in statecraft. Philosophy has the fur- 
ther critical task of refining the principle 
and examining instances where it may not 
fully apply. I am aware that not all con- 
flicts are easily brought under our formula. 
Yet the philosophical task, I am convinced, 
is one of refinement, and not of refutation, 
for the principle of maximal inclusion has 
the overwhelming testimony of social sci- 
ence in its support. 
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The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of the 


relevant significant research in the general field of psychology. 


Its implications 


for methods and materials in religious education are clear. Religious educators 
may well take advantage of every new finding in scientific research. 

Each abstract or group is preceded by an evaluation and interpretative com- 
ment, which aims to guide the reader in understanding the research reported. 

All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and used 
by permission of that periodical. The abstract number is Volume 31, Number 3, 


June 1957. 


These three abstracts point to character- 
istics in which individuals differ. One 
could guess that the Fisher and Cleveland 
“armoring qualities” and Clark’s finding on 
sensitivity to pain are somewhat related. 
These findings bear significance for the 
high value placed on outgoing personality. 


I. ABSTRACTS RELATED TO 
PERSONALITY 

4134. Clark, James W., and Bindra, Dalbir. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Can.) INDIVIDUAL DIF- 
FERENCES IN PAIN THRESHOLDS. Canad. J. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 10, 69-76: — To account for marked 
individual differences in reports of pain under 
identical instructions and conditions of stimula- 
tion, pain thresholds and tolerance levels of 46 
untrained S’s were measured with electrical, me 
chanical, and thermal stimuli. High intercorrela- 
tions were interpreted to indicate that pain thiresh- 
olds are largely attributable to attitudinal varia- 
bles which are independent of the type of noxious 
stimulus used. It appeared that the attitudinal 
variables were —— affective rather om cog- 
nitive in nature. — R. S. Davidon. 

4379. Fisher, Seymour, and Cleveland, Sidsiey E. 
BODY-IMAGE BOUNDARIES AND STYLE OF LIFE. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 373-379. — 
Rorschach protocols, previously found to contain 
the richest data concerning body-image boundaries 
were scored for two variables represented by a Bar- 
rier score and a Penetration of the Boundary score. 
“It would appear that those who emphasize the 
armoring qualities of their body boundaries differ 
from those who do not in a greater interest in 
muscular expression, higher aspiration, a greater 
frequency of physical complaints involving the ex- 
terior layers of the body, and a tendency to per- 
ceive others as concealing their true intentions be- 
hind a deceptive facade.” 29 references. — L. R 
Zestlin. 
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4378. Eysenck, H. J. (London U., Eng.) THE 
INHERITANCE OF EXTRAVERSION-INTROVERSION. 
Acta. psychol., 1956, 12, 95-110. — The inclusion 
of R scores in the factor analysis made it possible 
to test the hypothesis that the concept of extra- 
version-introversion would closely parallel the Ror- 


schach concept of extratensive-introvertive per- 
sonality. Two other factors, intelligence and au- 
tonomic activity, were also isolated; these were 


independent of each other and of extraversion- 
introversion. Among 4 different types of twins, 
intro-class correlations show that, for all 3 factors, 
identical twins resemble each other significantly 
more closely than do fraternal twins, proof that 
heredity plays an important part in the determina- 
tion of intelligence, extraversion and autonomic 


reactivity. 23 references. — G. Rubin-Rabson. 
Il. ABSTRACTS RELATED TO 
RESEARCH 
Bayley’s position is widely accepted 


among researchers in psychology. More 
harm than good is done by deception in re- 
search. 


4413. Bayley, Nancy. (Nat. Inst. Ment. Hith., 
Bethesda, Md.) IMPLICIT AND EXPLICIT VALUES 
IN SCIENCE AS RELATED TO HUMAN GROWTH 
AND DEVELOPMENT. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1956, 
2, 121-126. — The experimenter in child de- 
velopment should be considerate of the welfare of 
the children involved in such experiments. Par- 
ents’ permission always should be obtained and a 
straightforward approach taken in explaining 
various observational methods used to subjects 
upon their request, and any refusal to participate 
accepted in good grace. Fortunately, “the re- 
searchers who adhere to these general procedures 
of ethics . . . will also obtain better, more signifi- 
cant data about the problems they are investigat- 
ing.” — J. J. Gallagher. 

The fruits of 


the Character Research 
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Project research are becoming increasingly 
available to all in religious education. 


4560. Ligon, Ernest M. (Union Coll., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.) CRP RESEARCH LOG FOR 1955. Re- 
lig. Educ., 1956, 51, 308-312. — Some of the 
highlights during 1955 of the Character Research 
Project include completion of analysis of the data 
concerning ways that children were able to apply 
the teachings of Jesus. 250 forces in the home 
have been shown to affect religious character. 
Church dynamics, a census study, youth dynamics, 
teacher opinions, and a study of camping have 
also been completed or phases developed, and prog- 
ress has been made on the curriculum kit. — G. K 
Morlan. 


Ill. ABSTRACTS RELATED 
TO CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Bernhart and Miller attempt to bring per- 
missiveness into perspective. It has values 
in limited areas but is easily misused. 


4415. Bernhardt, Karl S. (Inst. Child Study, To- 
ronto, Canada HOW PERMISSIVE ARE YOU? 
Bull. Inst. Child Stud., Toronto, 1956, 18 (2), 1-6. 
— “Many lay people have heard about permissive- 
ness, but their mistake has been in attempting to 
use a form of psychological therapy as a complete 
plan of guidance for their well children.” The 
writer points out that permissiveness in its extreme 
form means a denial of the need or desirability of 
training. 10 guiding principles to aid parents in 
handling children are presented. — J. J. Gallagher. 
4433. Miller, Joseph S. (Educational Alliance, 
New York.) THE USE OF RATIONAL AUTHORITY 
IN THE ADOLESCENT GROUP. J. Jewish communal 
Serv., 1956, 32, 268-274. — As a psychiatrist 
working in an adolescent group situation, Miller 
is sensitive to many of the harmful effects that 
derive from a misguided permissiveness which 
tolerates the destructive conduct of irrational lead- 
ership. He proposes that professional group 
workers be less permissive and that they inter- 
rupt destructive activities, provide standards by 
which behavior be limited in keeping with sound 
communal outcomes, and that a rational authority 
be exercised in the interest of both the socio- 
psychological growth of the individual and the 
community weliare. — M. A. Seidenfeld. 


Not only “the kitchen,” but all family 
activities provide opportunities for character 
development of the child. 


4440. Salzmann, Ruth. DIE MITARBEIT DER 
KINDER IN DER HEIMKUCHE. (Children’s hel 

in the family kitchen.) Z. Kinderphyschiat., 1956, 
23, 48-58. — Helping in the kitchen has im- 
portant values for the child. Suggestions are made 
concerning desirable characteristics in the super- 
vising cook as well as the management of the 
program. Warm acceptance as necessary helpers 
produces in children a strong love for the home. 
— G. Rubin-Rabson. 

4424. Henry, Franklin M., and Nelson, Gaylord 
A. (U. California, Berkeley.) AGE DIFFERENCES 
AND INTER-RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SKILLS 
AND LEARNING IN GROSS MOTOR PERFORMANCE 


OF TEN AND FIFTEEN YEAR OLD BOYS. Res. 
Quart. Ameri. Ass'n. Hith phys. Educ., 1956, 27, 
162-175. — In a series of 3 motor tests calling 
for sensory-motor skill and learning, a group of 
73 ten-year-old boys were studied in comparison 
with a group of 72 fifteen-year-old boys. “‘Evi- 
dently, the 10-year-old differs from the 15-year- 
old in being slower in motor performance of the 
type measured. On the average, he learns more 
than the older boy before the plateau is reached, 
but probably approaches the plateau at the same 
rate. His final skill is more determined by his 
ability to learn than is characteristic of the 15- 
year-old.” — M. A. Seidenfeld. 


This abstract has moral 
which go beyond the schools. 


5103. Landis, Judson T. ATTITUDES AND 
POLICIES CONCERNING MARRIAGES AMONG HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS. Marriaye Fam. Living, 1956, 
18, 128-136. — Many high school students are 
marrying. It would seem that schools need to 
take a rational look at the whole question of mar- 
riage, student marriages, and pregnancies in high 
school. Schools generally have not yet clearly 
defined their position on student marriage. Some 
encourage early withdrawal from school, some 
view marriage as a normal and acceptable situa- 
tion. Some consider married students a problem. 
Some schools offer family life education but the 
course would need to be given at the freshman 
level, since many spohomores marry. — M. M. 
Gillet. 


IV. ABSTRACTS ON AGE LEVEL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Following are two abstracts of resources 
defining age-level characteristics. Knowl- 
edge of this sort is vital for those in re- 
ligious education, 


4412. Barnes, Melvin W. (Oklahoma City Pub- 
lic Sch., Okla.) THE NATURE AND NURTURE OF 
EARLY ADOLESCENTS. Teach. Coll. Rec. 1956, 
57, 513-521. — “Anywhere in the world ado- 
lescence is what the culture makes it.” Children 
from lower class families who are not accepted by 
middle class children are the ones likely to leave 
school before graduation. The absence of a 
father’s influence is frequently the cause of the 
“egoless” boy who operates on impulse and lacks 
foresight and responsibility. Clinicians are con- 
cerned by such examples of “pseudomaturity” as 
dating steadily too early. Characteristics of ado- 
lescents include reasonableness and idealism. — 
H. K. Moore. 

4423. Gesell, Arnold; Ilg, Frances L., and Ames, 
Louise Bates. YOUTH; THE YEARS FROM TEN TO 
SIXTEEN. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956, 
xv., 542, $4.50. — Reported for each age from 
10 through 16: the characteristics, behavior, in- 
terests, ethical sense and philosophic viewpoints 
of young people; the changes at each age, for 
health, vision, physical development, self-care, 
sleep, clothes, work, emotions and interpersonal 
relations, school, money, self-awareness,  self- 
appraisal, marriage and career. Extensive ap- 
pendices covering methods and sources of in- 
formation for the reader. — M. M. Gillet. 
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EDUCATION FOR CHRISTIAN LIVING 


by RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER, Divinity School, Yale University 


A PRACTICAL TEXT, DESIGNED TO PRESENT THE ROLE OF THE MODERN CHRIS- 
tian Church in today’s complex society. It gives the student new insight into 
the varied aspects of religious education. Dr. Miller believes that modern Chris- 
tian educational principles are based on Christian Theology, and develops the 
theory that these principles are revealed to the church through the activities of 
God in history and in today’s world. Contents include: Principles of Christian 
Education, Primary Educational Institutions, Methods in Religious Education, 
Administration of Religious Education. 


488 pp. e 5% x 8% 1d Pub. 1958 e Text price $5.53 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ETHICS: Exerting Christian Influence 


by ALBERT RASMUSSEN, Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


IN THIS VITAL NEW TEXT, PROFESSOR RASMUSSEN DRAWS A CLEAR PICTURE 
of Christian ethics as they operate in today’s complex society. It is a completely 
realistically drawn portrait of the Christian faced with the problem of exerting 
faith-centered influence in his home, community, job, — in every phase of 
life. Based on Biblical teachings — the sources of Christian ethics, the text in- 
tegrates theology with sociology in vital linkage. Today more than ever before 
the social sciences are being used by the Church to strengthen man’s moral and 
spiritual life. — Recognizing this trend in Church clinics, discussion groups and 
psychology seminars, Professor Rasmussen bases his text on the dual forces of 
Sociology and Christianity. 


288 pp. ® 55% x 8% @ Pub. 1956 e Text price $4.00 


READING THE BIBLE 


by E. H. RECE and WILLIAM A. BEARDSLEE, 

both of Emory University 

A DISCUSSION-CENTERED TEXT, TAKING THE STUDENT DIRECTLY TO THE BIBLE 

for the answers to his questions. Designed to fit into any course of Old and New 

Testament study. The text contains brief introductory chapters on how to read 

the Bible, and on the history of the English Bible. The body of the book is a 

selective guide to the reading of the Bible itself, selected passages from important 

books, questions about the passages, and suggested readings in a variety of in- 

terpretative books. 

224 pp. 6 5% x 8% e Pub. 1956 e Text price $2.25 
Paper Bound 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


Fi PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Proceedings, Third Annual Meeting of the Society 
of Catholic College Teachers of Sacred Doctrine, 
April 22-23, 1957, Cleveland, Ohio. Published 
by the Society. Washington: Dunbarton College 
of Holy Cross, 1957. 143 pages. $3.00. 

A notation on an early page informs the reader 
that the nihsl obstat (of the ecclesiastical censor) 
and the imprimatur (of the archbishop in whose 
jurisdiction this book was published) are merely 
declarations of freedom from doctrinal error and 
imply nothing as to agreement with the “content, 
Opinions or statements expressed.” This formula, 
not universally employed, emerged about a decade 
ago when certain Catholic bishops had grown 
weary of being held responsible for every folly 
and literary shortcoming perpetrated by the doc- 
trinally orthodox. It is a feeble gesture which 
hopes to point out that the system of thought con- 
trol attributed to the Catholic hierarchy is marred 
by certain limitations. If a person has his dogma 
right and everything else wrong he is, perhaps un- 
fortunately for the reading public, usually let to 
Say it. 

The present writer served as censor for the vol- 
ume under review. Since the hoary pleasantry, 
“Condemned any good books lately?” has no spe- 
cial relevance here, the editor of Religious Educa- 
tion presumably asks, “Approved any good books 
lately?” There is no single answer to this ques- 
tion when it concerns a multi-authored volume, 
especially when so much of it is given to random 
floor discussion however intelligently edited. In 
general the papers are earnest and workmanlike. 
A spirit of pedantry is observable in the remarks 
of a few contributors, with the result that even the 
most well disposed scholastic might be tempted to 
describe a disinction or two he encounters as logic- 
chopping. This stems not only from the unfamil- 
iarity of certain speakers with college-level work 
in theology at close range, but also from the rela- 
tively immature status of sacred doctrine as an 
academic discipline. In what must be interpreted 
a well-intentioned bid for prestige, there is a mild 
preening of intellectual feathers in evidence, a re- 
course to terminology which the undergraduate 
lecture hall is not seriously in need of. There is 
considerable reason to believe that it makes its 
way there regularly. 

The reviewer would like to single out as particu- 
larly worth while the papers on the integration 
of the study of sacred doctrine and history by Sis- 
ter Marie Carolyn Klinkhamer, O.P., and that of 
the Reverend David Dillon on the relation between 
the study of sacred doctrine and philosophy. The 
former was to the reviewer the most perceptive and 
urbane of the lot. Important insights into the 
special problems of teaching doctrine in the pro- 
fessional schools (medicine, law, dentistry — not 
undergraduate engineering or commerce) were 
given by the Reverend George Bischofberger, S.J., 
and for schools of nursing by Mrs. Helen Withey. 

The keynote paper was delivered by Dr. James 
V. Mullaney of the Deparement of Philosophy, 
Manhattan College, New York City. In it he pro- 


posed that in a liberal arts curriculum — to which 
he confined his attention —— considered simply as 
arts, history is the methodological principle of in- 
tegration. Considered simply as liberal, an arts 
curriculum should have metaphysics as its principle 
of integration. Sacred doctrine, finally, is the nor- 
mative principle of integration, both doctrinally in 
that it judges the consistency or inconsistency of 
natural theoretic knowledge with itself, and mor- 
ally in that it supplies the principles in light of 
which a civilization’s humanistic achievements and 
man’s final destiny may be integrated. Dr. Mul- 
laney made it clear that for him the ordering of 
the various branches of human knowledge is the 
task of philosophy, not of sacred science, no mat- 
ter how rhetorical catalogue prose may wax over a 
“core” that “permeates every branch” (to mix an- 
other speaker's ironic metaphor). 


There are briefer papers on the theological for- 
mation of religious sisters and brothers some of 
whom will teach theology in college; on the courses 
preliminary to theological study proper, such as 
Sacred Scripture, apologetics, and the Church's 
magisterium (teaching office); on sacred doctrine 
as related to natural science. 


Subsequent to attendance at the convention un- 
der review the writer found himself at a three-day 
seminar of professors and students on the same 
topic at the National Liturgical Week in College- 
ville, Minnesota. Discussion of the college the- 
ology curriculum seemed considerably richer there. 
The respective persons in attendance may have 
made the difference, but the added dimensions of 
worship and apostolate — so rigorously eschewed 
by a number of the Cleveland speakers — appeared 
to have made ‘the difference. Sacred liturgy will 
come to be recognized before too long, it is hoped, 
not as a threat to academic excellence but as its 
surest guarantor when the Mystery of Christ is the 
very subject of study. 


Meanwhile, Religious Education subscribers en- 
gaged in college work should derive a certain profit 
from the three sets of proceedings of this Society, 

even though they happen to hold quite different 
doctrinal postulates. The attempt to give Bible or 
doctrine courses full academic status is a problem 
common to many. Frank discussion by the Catho- 
lic group of the problems of curriculum, teacher 
preparation, and administrative mentalities should 
provide a limited guidance to others in the field. 
Copies are available from the Secretary, Dunbar- 
ton College, Washington 8, D. C. — Gerard S. 
Sloyan, Department of Religious Education, Catho- 
lic University of America, Washington, D. Cc 
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"eligion without Revelation. By JULIAN Hux- 
LEY. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 
272 pages. $4.00. 

This volume is a significant interpretation of re- 
ligion by an eminent biologist from a thorough- 
going naturalistic-humanistic point of view. Its 
cogent argument goes beyond criticism of tradi- 
tional supernaturalistic views of religion to a con- 
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structive, affirmative, and profoundly religious 
view of man’s relation to his natural, social, and 


cosmic world. It is a naturalist’s testament of faith. 

After the manner of Rudolf Otto, Dr. Huxley 
finds the source and essence of religion in the sense 
of the holy or the sacredness of the interaction of 
all the forces and processes of man’s experienced 
world that in their undifferentiated totality consti- 
tute reality. Herein lies the mysterium tremem- 
dum which transcends man’s utmost intellectual 
grasp, evokes his profoundest emotions, and en- 
gages his will when that reality is viewed in the 
light of human destiny. Thus the author’s view 
of religion is highly mystical, but in the realistic 
rather than the classical sense. But, unlike A. N. 
Whitehead, to him religion is not only what the 
live human being does with his solitude, bur, like 
human nature itself, is essentially social. This at- 
titude involves not only reverence, but commit- 
ment. In this empirical synthesis of intellectual 
insight and values the traditional conflict between 
religion and science ceases to exist in the response 
of the whole self to the whole of reality. 

In the author’s view, the most significant con- 
tribution of science to religion is the discovery of 
man’s position and role in evolution: “Man is that 
part of reality in which and through which the 
cosmic process has become conscious and has be- 
gun to comprehend itself. His supreme task is to 
increase that conscious comprehension and to apply 
it as fully as possible to guide the course of events. 
In other words, his role is to discover his destiny 
as agent of the evolutionary process, in order to 
fulfil it more adequately. . . . In some ways, most 
extraordinary of all, it (reality) possesses the ca- 
pacity for feeling, and for feeling in such a way 
that before some emotions all practical considera- 
tions fall away as unimportant; through feeling, 
this sentient portion of the world-continuum may 
be exalted to states which have value higher than 
anything else in the world-continuum, and are of- 
ten regarded as having absolute value.” 

The social nature of religion, in the author’s 
view, not only makes room for the church, but 
renders it functionally useful as a sustaining and 
sustained fellowship in the shared quest for a reli- 
gious interpretation of man’s relation to reality, 
provided that its beliefs and symbols release rather 
than inhibit the quest. 

Obviously, such a view of religion would require 
a fundamental reorientation of traditional theologi- 
cal belief and ecclesiastical practice —a reorienta- 
tion so profound as to call for a new religion. In 
the author’s own words: “This brings me back to 
where I started — the idea of religion as an organ 
of destiny. It is clear . . . that twentieth century 
man needs a new organ for dealing with destiny, 
a new system of beliefs and attitudes adapted to the 
situation in which he and his societies now have to 
exist and thus an organ for a better orientation of 
the human species as a whole — in other words, a 
new religion. . . . I feel that such a religion of the 
future must have as its basis the consciousness of 
sanctity in existence — in common things, in events 
of human life, in the gradually-comprehended in- 
terlocking whole revealed to the human desire for 
knowledge, in the benedictions of beauty and love, 
in the catharsis, the sacred purging, of the moral 
drama in which character is pitted against fate and 
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even deepest tragedy may uplift the mind.” 

In view of the author's repudiation of all tradi- 
tional theological dogma, including that of a per- 
sonal God, the author's attempt to reinterpret the 
doctrine of the Trinity in terms of natural science 
— God the Father as the personification of non- 
human nature, God the Holy Ghost as represent- 
ing all ideals, and God the Son as personifying 
human nature at its highest — is, from this re- 
viewer's point of view, a tour de force inconsistent 
with his major thesis. 

This volume will evoke strong negative reaction 
on the part of the theologically-minded reader. But 
whether he agrees with the author or not, the 
reader will find it a stimulating and cha!lenging 
presentation of an important point of view. — 
William Clayton Bower, Professor Emeritus, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

ses FS 
The Bible and the Liturgy. By JEAN DANIELOU, 

S.J. Liturgical Studies. Volume Ill. Notre 

Dame, Indiana: University of Notre Dame 

Press, 1956. 372 pages. $5.25. 

Jean Danielou, S.J., professor of theology at 
the Institut Catholique in Paris, is known for his 
studies in early Christian and biblical theology. 
This book contains his lectures given at Notre 
Dame University a few years ago and published 
in French in 1951. The sub-title of the French 
edition describes the work as “the biblical the- 
ology of the sacraments and feasts according to 
the Fathers of the Church” and establishes the 
author as a member of that group of Christian 
scholars who have discovered in the Church 
Fathers, particularly those of the fourth century, 
a strong tradition of biblical typology, that is, the 
science which sees in the realities of the Old Testa- 
ment, the figures of those of the New. 

As Father Danielou points out, these ancient 
treatises record the apostolic and patristic teach- 
ing that recognized the Old Testament types to 
have been fulfilled in the person of Jesus, not only 
in His historical life, but in His extension through 
space and time, His Church. Thus early Chris- 
tianity traced an unbroken and meaningful con- 
tinuity from, for instance, the Old Testament 
Flood, through the New Testament Passion of 
Christ, to the Church's sacrament of Baptism, 
seeing in all these “events” the “same divine ac- 
tivity” accomplished in three different periods of 
sacred history and all “ordered to the Judgment 
at the end of time.” 

But since a complete study of the sacraments 
must deal not only with that reality which is in 
continuity with the works of God in the two 
Testaments, but also with the visible sign through 
which the reality is conveyed, the author has fur- 
ther examined patristic writings, particularly 
those explaining to new Christians the meaning 
of the sacraments they have just received, and has 
discovered in them the teaching that not only the 
inner reality, but the outward signs are prefigured 
in the Old Testament, and that a study of the sig- 
nificance of those signs to Old Testament times 
and to Christ and the apostles whom He taught 
clarifies once again the original and deepest mean- 
ing of the rites and of the realties they signify. 

And indeed the book awakens the reader to the 
depth and dimension and unity that characterize 
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divine activities. If one gathers nothing else from 
the reading, he is certainly reminded of the in- 
effable wisdom of God, who acts in and through 
all things for His glory and the salvation of His 
creatures. 

Though Father Danielou is a Roman Catholic 
dealing specifically with the liturgy of the Roman 
Catholic Church, his ideas should interest other 
thinkers besides those of his own faith; for his 
sources — biblical, patristic and Christian con- 
temporary — are respected by all serious students 
of religion. — Sister Mary Virginia, The College 
of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

SS & &£ 
Spiritual and Intellectual Elements in the Forma- 
tion of Sisters. Edited by SISTER RITAMARY, 

C.H.M. New York: Fordham University Press, 

1957. xxv 261 pages. $3.00. 

Religious life in various forms has been found 
in the Church since the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, and its power of adaptation to changing 
times is amply testified by its very antiquity. In 
recent years religious leaders, beginning with Pope 
Pius XII, have called upon the religious of today 
to adapt their way of life to the new needs of 
contemporary society. Religious orders themselves 
have taken up the challenge implied in the cail 
to renewal and adaptation, and both here and 
abroad have organized conferences to discuss the 
problems involved. The present volume grows 
out of such a series of conferences and the pre- 
paratory studies made for them (1955-56). 

This second volume in the series being pub- 
lished by the Sister Formation Conference deals 
with practical questions of aims and procedures in 


the training of religious Sisters, as its predecessor 
dealt with the more theoretical aspect of the same 


subject. The book, dealing specifically with such 
topics as intellectual discipline in relation to as- 
ceticism, is divided into four parts, the first two 
drawn from the talks of priests and Sisters, re- 
spectively, at various regional conferences, the 
third made up of answers to a number of ques- 
tionnaires, and the fourth comprising two com- 
munications and the Editor's comment. 

This is an important book even if judged 
merely from the point of view of the number of 
religious educators with whose training it is con- 
cerned. It possesses in addition great intrinsic 
interest on account of the excellence of nearly all 
the talks and the thoughtful replies of professors, 
psychologists, and others to the questionnaires. 
The need for participation by more Sisters in 
scholarly pursuits is evident; many contributors to 
this volume suggest that this need take precedence 
over more immediately urgent demands upon the 
Sisters’ time and talents. 

This is an inspiring book as well as a mine of 
information on topics related to the subject of its 
title. — Sister Kevin, C.S.J., Associate Professor 
of Philosophy, The College of St. Catherine, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 
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The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church. 
Edited by FRANK L. Cross. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1957. 1492 pages. $17.50. 
Many are deeply indebted to the Oxford Uni- 

versity Press for excellent reference dictionaries in 


literature, music, classics, proverbs, quotations, 
and other areas. This volume on Church History 
takes a high place among these other reference 
dictionaries. It is a beautiful example of print- 
ing and binding, easy to handle though large, 
easy to read though filled with 1,650,000 words. 
Ninety-four scholars have written the 6,000 articles 
or entries, which vary in size from several lines 
to 2,500 words in length. 4,500 brief but poign- 
ant bibliographies accompany articles. While 
the articles are primarily focused on the history of 
the Christian Church, there are articles on the 
various books of the Bible, on Zoroastrianism and 
Islam, on biblical criticism, on the Dead Sea 
Scrolis, and other closely related topics. Excellent 
cross references are made by use of the asterisk (* ). 
Clear and concise biographies, succinct and objec- 
tive descriptions of ideas and formalities, histories 
of different Church groups, definitions of terms 
related to the Christian faith (and Judaism), in- 
sights into societies and cults are some of the 
helpful areas found in this excellent volume. Any 
student of the Christian Church, whether minister, 
teacher, or layman, will find this a very illuminat- 
ing and helpful volume, to which he will turn 
many times a week for reference and edification. 
The articles are both scholarly and readable: 
scholarly enough to please the scholar, and read- 
able enough to satisfy the non-scholarly peruser. 

All the contributors to this volume are from the 
British Isles, and the preface to the Dictionary im- 
plies that the volume is pointed toward Western 
Christianity and that in Britain, rather than to a 
world area. An American reader will find a few 
names of his culture, such as Rufus Jones, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, C. A. Briggs, Harry E. Fosdick, 
Frank Buchman, and Judge Rutherford — but 
not many more. American Church historians like 
McGiffert, Bainton, Sweet, Latourette are not men- 
tioned. In a volume which recognizes New Testa- 
ment scholars, names such as F. C. Grant, E. J. 
Goodspeed, B. W. Bacon, Vincent Taylor, Maurice 
Goguel, H. J. Cadbury, and Oscar Cullmann are 
missing. The Revised Standard Version receives 
seven lines as a volume “to avoid both neologisms 
and archaisms.”” The World Council of Churches 
held in Evanston, Illinois in 1954 is not men- 
tioned. One wishes that editor and writer of this 
volume had checked more carefully on scholars 
and events of the Christian Church outside the 
British Isles, for it would have given this other- 
wise excellent Dictionary a more ecumenical scope. 
In spite of its provincialism, this is a highly com- 
mendable reference book which should be on the 
shelves of every library and careful student of 
Church history. — Thomas S. Kepler, Professor of 
New Testament Language and Literature, Graduate 
School of Theology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

ss 

Christian Ethics. By GEORGIA HARKNESS. Nash- 

ville: Abingdon Press, 1957. 240 pages. $3.75. 

The Professor of Applied Theology at the Pa- 
cific School of Religion has added another im- 
pressive volume to her long list of publications. 
This one is concerned with the basic biblical foun- 
dations of Christian ethics and its relevance for the 
major contemporary problems of society. 

Dr. Harkness means by the term Christian 
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ethics “a systematic study of the way of life exem- 
plified and taught by Jesus, applied to the manifold 
problems and decisions of human existence” (15). 
In taking as her starting-point “the ethical in- 
sights of Jesus” she points out weaknesses in other 
frames of reference — “the best in the moral phi- 
losophy of all ages and places,” “the moral stand- 
ards of Christendom,” “the ethics of the Christian 
Church and its many churches,” “the ethics of the 
Bible,” and “the ethics of the New Testament.’ 
In seeking for the total picture of Jesus’ ethical 
insights she assumes that “the picture we have of 
Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels is in essential out- 
lines correct and that what we see there of his life 
and death, his ministry and teaching, is the one 
adequate foundation for Christian ethics” (29). 

This is a refreshing study and a healthy antidote 
to other current books on the same subject. Her 
honest admission that she is selective in her use 
of the Bible (who isn’t); her preference for the 
Synoptic Gospels over the letters of Paul; her con- 
cern for a place for natural theology; her discussion 
(but not overemphasis as is found in much con- 
temporary theology) of sin (“It is significant that 
Jesus does not talk about sin nearly as much as 
Paul” — 55) — these emphases reflect a stimu- 
lating contribution. In the application of Chris- 
tian principles to social issues — self and society, 
marriage and the family, Christianity and the 
race problem, war, peace, and international order 
—— she has dealt constructively, realistically, and 
honestly. This is a book worth owning as well 
as reading. — Deane W. Ferm, Director, Montana 
School of Religion, Missoula, Montana. 
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Our Jewish Heritage. By JOSEPH GAER and AL- 
FRED WOLF. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1957. 242 pages. $3.95. 


Any attempt to encompass the Jewish heritage 
within the confines of some two hundred and more 
pages must of necessity be no more than an intro- 
duction to Judaism. In this respect, Rabbi Wolf 
and Mr. Gaer have succeeded admirably. “Our 
Jewish Heritage” can be used profitably by adult 
study groups as well as by adolescents. 

This work presents a brief survey of Jewish 
history and thought; an explanation of the festi- 
vals, holydays, and fast days; and portrays the 
interpenetration of religion in the lifetime of the 
Jew, from birth to death. An interesting com- 
pendium of precepts and proverbs is also given. A 
well-worked out bibliography for further reading is 
intelligently added. 

This reviewer was particularly pleased that the 
collaborators attempted to present the heritage of 
the Jew through the prayer book of the Synagogue 
and Temple. Most popular presentations of 
Judaism tend to ignore this aspect of Judaism and 
thereby fail to present the Jewish ground for 
“everyman.” The prayerbook is the source of 
Jewish ideas and aspirations and reflects faithfully 
the history and perspective of the Jew. The pray- 
er-book is, in a very real sense, the text-book of 
Judaism. Its value as a source book of Judaism 
is seldom appreciated. 

The brevity.of this work does not mar its use- 
fulness. As a primer on the heritage of Judaism 
its lucidity and comprehensiveness cannot but 
whet the appetite for further study and interest. 


This publication might well answer the needs of 
confirmands and post confirmands for whom 
text-books on Judaism are vitally needed. — Albert 
A. Goldman, Rabbi, Isaac H. Wise Temple, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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The Journal of a Southern Pastor. By JOSEPH B. 
GREMILLION. Chicago: Fides Publishers, 1957. 
305 pages. $3.95. 

This book is precisely what its title indicates — 
a journal. It is a collection of jottings, musings, 
speeches, letters, outlines of talks, and a great 
many other things, all of them held together be- 
cause the man who writes them is afire with the 
love of God, and with love for the children of God 
who have been entrusted to his care. 

One is initially a bit flustered by the abrupt 
transitions, by the shift from casual jottings to 
heavily documented paragraphs, from benedictions 
to budgets, from far reaching conceptions of the 
church datholike to transportation details of a trip 
through Europe — until one suddenly realizes 
that a book like this, to be authentic, could be 
cast in absolutely no other pattern. For this is 
what the life of a parish priest is like: not only 
are there the sacraments, there is also what the 
author calls “rectory weekend traffic,’ not only 
is there the talk to business men concerned about 
relating their faith to business, there is also the 
man dying of Hodgkins disease; not only is there 
the beauty of a new sanctuary, there is also a tidy 
sum of money to be raised to pay for it. As Father 
Gremillion puts it, “The angel in man is anchored 
in matter, the Holy Spirit touches man through 
matter, which means brick and steel, glass and ce- 
ment which means money.” (p. 233) 

Roman Catholics need to read this book. Priests 
need to read it to be recalled to a sense of their 
vocation that may have been dulled by rectory 
weekend traffic or money. Laymen need to read it 
to see in a new way who and what a priest is, 
since their own experience may have been clouded 
by a less happy incarnation of that office than 
“Father Joe G.” 

But Protestants need to read this book too. It 
will clear up a good many stereotypes they may have 
about the Catholic priesthood. It will show them 
a true man of God, who lives among his people 
and is one of his people, who can chide but who 
can also comfort, who knows the world at large but 
doesn't let the larger vision obscure the crying de- 
mands of his own backyard. But most of all, this 
book will give Protestants a new picture of how a 
Catholic understands the church, not as “the hier- 
archy” (as we describe it in dark tones), but 
as the clergy and laity united together under 
Christ. For a major theme of the book is the in- 
sistence that the people rediscover the vital part 
they play as the people of God, and their responsi- 
bility not only to be a dedicated, but also an in- 
formed and educated, laity. Father Gremillion has 
pioneered in attempts at “layman's theology” which 
need to be picked up by Protestants and developed 
in a Protestant context. 

This review is being written at the height of 
the Little Rock controversy. One cannot help 
wondering what would have ha in Little 
Rock if Father Gremillion had a parish there. 
For over the years he has spoken and acted un- 
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hesitatingly in Louisiana, and preached a gospel of 
total integration in an area where that gospel has 
been very unpopular. The accounts in his book 
of his attempts to translate that gospel into a 
reality in people's lives make exciting reading in 
the present context of Little Rock and all that it 
portends. I have a feeling that if Father Gremillion 
had had a parish in Little Rock plenty would have 
happened. And it would not have happened be- 
cause a priest was seeking headlines, or doing any- 
thing that was the least bit extraordinary for him. 
It would have happened simply because a conse- 
crated man of God was continuing, day by day, 
to do his Father's will. — Robert McAfee Brown, 
Auburn Associate Professor of Systematic Theol- 
ogy and Philosophy of Religion, Union Theolo- 
gical Seminary, New York City. 
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The Book of Revelation. By THOMAS S. KEPLER. 

New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 232 

pages. $4.50. 

Moderns tend to fall into one of two extreme 
groups in their attitude toward The Revelation. 
Some abuse it — while the majority neglect it. 
For the Bible reader who wishes to explore within 
that excluded middle ground, Thomas S. Kepler 
has done a rea! service. 

His analysis is replete with precisely-docu- 
mented technica! details. Yet it has that quality so 
often lacking in a commentary: readability. This 
is much more than a tool to be employed for in- 
terpretation of a brief passage at random; it is a 
running account to be read as an organic whole. 

Unlike the typical commentary of somber mien, 
this volume is bound in yellow and the title is 
imprinted in blue-gray modern script. These 
clues suggest that the author has sought to make 
the Book of Revelation speak to modern life. 

He has succeeded admirably — showing the 
Apocalypse to be a dramatic apology for that phi- 
losophy which finds all values centered in the 
eternal. Nothing material is significant, for there 
shall come a day when kings and rulers “and the 
generals and the rich and the strong, and every 
one, slave and free” (6:15) shall hide in caves. 
Viewed from this perspective, nothing that one can 
win of earn or seize or inherit has enduring worth. 

Made vivid in this modern analysis, John’s phi- 
losophy challenges men to cease their frenzied 
striving for the trivial. — Webb Garrison, Presi- 
dent McKendree College, ishonen, Illinois. 
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Diplomacy in a Democracy. By HENRY M. WRIS- 


TON. New York: Harper Brothers, 1956. 

pages. $2.50. 

Dr. Wriston develops a thesis against two 
shadowy opponents. In the absence of outright 
identification, only those who have some fa- 
miliarity with writing in the area of foreign policy 
will recognize Walter Lippmann and George Ken- 
nan behind the quotations. Wriston argues against 
proposals that the professional diplomatic corps is 
impeded by the domestic political character that 
foreign policy has in a democracy. A democracy 
cannot afford to have an expert elite who are not 
sensitive to currents of thought and feeling in 
their country. To have good politically controlled 
foreign policy, however, a great educational ef- 
fort is required. He also argues against exclusive 
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concern for power politics, and suggests that in 
the Marshal! Plan and elsewhere we have seen the 
impact of moral considerations in foreign policy. 
“Integrity beyond challenge, faith in the reality and 
vitality of spiritual forces — these things pro- 
duced a better effect upon doubting nations than 
a show of force could ever achieve,” he says with 
reference to the Geneva summit conference — 
that brief honeymoon of good will. Kennan and 
Lippmann are their own answers to this book; for 
the more theologically oriented reader, Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s commentaries on international politics 
state an opposing point of view. This little book 
is a readable speech in the on-going dialogue. — 
James Gustafson, Department of Social Ethics, 
Divinity School, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 
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The Story of Judaism. By BERNARD J. BAMBER- 
GER. New York: The Union of American He- 
brew Congregations, 1957. 477 pages. $5.00. 
The reviewer claims no special competence in 

the field of post-biblical Judaism, with which this 
volume is primarily concerned. But he is 
acquainted with a number of works on the same 
subject and has found no study which as effectively 
as this interprets the history of Judaism for the 
general reader. This volume is sponsored by the 
Commission on Jewish Education on behalf of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations and the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis. It will 
assist those of the Jewish faith better to understand 
their heritage and will give to thoughtful Chris- 
tians a positive appreciation of the contribution of 
Judaism. This is not merely a history of the Jews 
or of Jewish literature, but “a history of the inner 
content of Jewish life, centering attention on reli- 
gious ideas, observances, and institutions.” The 
author is a rabbi of Liberal Reform Judaism. He 
has the ability to interpret sympathetically even 
those aspects of Judaism widely at odds with his 
own theological viewpoint. 

The volume is divided into 62 brief, very read- 
able chapters and into 8 major sections (the latter 
called respectively The Foundation, The Second 
Temple, The Study of Torah, Judaism in Medieval 
Europe, Within the Ghetto Walls, Era of Hope, 
The Road to the Abyss, Problems and Opportu- 
nities). For the beginning he presents with a his- 
torian’s skill a brief picture of the religion of Old 
Testament times. Using the relevant Apocryphal 
materials, Josephus, Philo, and the New Testament, 
he reconstructs early post-biblical Judaism. He 
contrasts Judaism and Pauline Christianity by de- 
fining the former as a religious discipline of acts 
and duties and the latter as a scheme of salvation 
achieved through faith, with Judaism centered 
around a command and Christianity centered 
around a divine person. It may be true that the 
chief significance of Jesus in history is not what 
he taught, but what was believed about him, but 
this would be true also of Moses, as the author 
might perhaps agree. Apart from Jesus’ proclama- 
tion of the “enchanting, if not entirely practicable, 
doctrine of non-resistance to evil,” his sayings are 
“a particularly beautiful formulation of sound 
rabbinic doctrine.” 

The intricacies of Talmudic thought are sym- 
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pathetically interpreted (“A wonderful spirit of 
wholesome tranquility breathes from the pages of 
the Talmud”). In reading the book as a whole 
the reader catches the spirit of Judaism, and he 
comes from his reading more than ever convinced 
that “Judaism has much to offer to the Jewish peo- 
ple and to mankind,” and that “to the stout of 
heart the Jewish faith presents a magnificant chal- 
lenge and a thrilling opportunity,” and that “the 
end of the book is not the end of the story.” The 
book will be used effectively not only as a group 
study book (at the end of the book are chapter-by- 
chapter questions for study and discussion), but 
also as a reference book, for here one can find clear 
presentations of Karaism, the Geonim, the Cabala, 
the Marranos, Chasidism, the Reform Movement, 
the Sabbatians, the Ghetto, the Reform Movement, 
Zionism, etc., and interpretations of the significant 
figures in Judaism's history, such as Maimonides, 
Nachmanides, Mendelssohn, Pashi, Zunz, Isaac M. 
Wise (founder of Hebrew Union College), Herzl, 
and many others. Christian as well as Jewish reli- 
gious educators, and particularly Church Histo- 
rians, will find here much of special interest to 
them. — Herbert G. May, Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Language and Literature, Graduate School of 
Theology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Work and Contemplation. By DOUGLAS V. 
STEERE. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 
148 pages. $2.50. 

Discussions on the meaning of Christian voca- 
tion have been appearing rather copiously of late. 
This work by Professor Steere of Haverford Col- 
lege looks at a specific aspect of vocation — 
namely, man’s work as work, and seeks to develop 
what he calls “a Christian philosophy of work.” 
The result is a penerating volume which is bound 
to take a place of importance on the shelves of all 
concerned with the Christian apologetic as it refers 
to modern society. e chapters were first deliv- 
ered under the Rauschenbusch Lectureship Founda- 
tion of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 


The first chapter looks at the nature of work; 
the second at the nature of contemplation. The 
third chapter is entitled “The Eclipse of Man in 
Modern Industrial Work,” and the fourth, “Man- 
ual Work and the Intentional Community.” The 
fifth chapter seeks to draw some conclusions and 
bears the same heading as the title of the book. 

One interesting aspect of Professor Steere’s care- 
ful analysis of modern man’s sense of repetitive 
meaningless, in so many of the tasks he has to do 
in the discharge of his work, is that he is not 
merely diagnostic. In the entire discussion he 
brings the two foci of work and contemplation into 
creative interpenetration. He sees that contempla- 
tion without work is empty, just as work unrelated 
to contemplation can be boring, monotonous and 
futile. 

As might be expected from his earlier writing, 
Professor Steere employs the mystical insight and 
vocabulary at many places. Art times the incarna- 
tional reference in his phrase “God-man” seems 
to be “God-man” as a general possibility rather 
than the unique God-man, Christ (see p. 22, p. 93, 
e.g.). Yet he also refers to “God’s breaking in” 
and of being “transformed by the living God.” 
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(p. 93), thus indicating the transcendental root of 
contemplation as lying in God’s seeking man rather 
than merely in man’s seeking God. 

What solution to the impersonality of modern 
factory work does he propound? He sees no easy 
solution, wisely, but suggests the possibility of de- 
veloping a scheme wherein workers have a share 
in planning work days and production schedules, 
leading to the view of the factory “as a school of 
living.” He also develops the concept of the “in- 
tentional community,” illustrated by Gould Farm, 
near Great Barrington, Massachusetts, and the work 
programs in several educational communities such 
as Berea, Ky., Antioch and Wilmington, O. He 
strongly urges the values of manual work for those 
who are primarily engaged in intellectual activity, 
especially when these can be carried on in com- 
munity. Here one will read of Maria Laach, Taize, 
Iona, Kirkridge. 

The style is urbane yet simple, and the book is 
evidence of one kind of work which obviously was 
accomplished through contemplation of a very high 
order. — Kendig Brubaker Cully, Professor of Re- 
ligious Education, Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary, Evanston, IIl. 
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Juvenile Delinquency. Edited by GRANT S. MC- 
CLELLAN. The Reference Shelf, Vol. 28, No. 
2. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 
1956. 183 pages. $2.00. 

This book is a compilation of fugitive materials 
on juvenile delinquency. It consists of twenty-five 
selections which the author groups under the fol- 
lowing four rubrics: I. “Children In Trouble,” II. 
“The Juvenile Delinquent and His World,” III. 
“The Law and Juvenile Courts,” and IV. “Taking 
Further Steps." The articles originally appeared 
in such diverse sources as “Life,” “Saturday Even- 
ing Post,” “Ladies Home Journal,” “Rotarian,” 
“New York Times Magazine,” ‘The Annals,” and 
“American Medical Association Journal.” 

The editor presents no thesis. He offers no 
central thread of interpretation or conceptual 
framework. Indeed, the reader is not even awaie 
of any principle or criterion of selection. One has 
the impression that the editor is content merely to 
present a kind of “readers digest” on juvenile de- 
linquency. The impression is enhanced by the list 
of contributing authors, many of whom are free- 
lance writers and popular authorities, such as How- 
ard Whitman, Frederic Wertham, Maxwell Stew- 
art, and J. Edgar Hoover. 

This small volume contains many of the merits 
and demerits of similar books based on articles ap- 
pearing largely in the popular press aimed at a 
mass audience. The selections are highly readable, 
non-technical, brief, and informative. On the other 
hand, they are highly opinionated and not apt to 
be based on careful research findings or substanti- 
ated inferences. The informed reader is dismayed 
at the brevity of many of the selections. While 
they may alert the public to the gravity of delin- 
quency as a national menace, their tone often tends 
to be sensational and their conclusions oversimpli- 
fied. 

The reviewer's general criticism, however, 
should not detract from the value of many of the 
contributions — particularly those penned by Rob- 
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ert Lindner and Milton Barron. The late Robert 
Lindner was the gifted psychoanalyst and author 
of The Fifty Minute Hour and Rebel Without A 
Cause. His provocative article in this volume is 
entitled “Adolescents in Mutiny.” Lindner suggests 
that today’s adolescent is in mutiny as distinguished 
from, and as a substitute for, mere rebellion. He 
then goes on to discuss the various social and psy- 
chological factors which shape the character of the 
contemporary American adolescent. Milton Bar- 
ron’s article, “Society and the Delinquent,” states 
succinctly his thesis that juveniles are growing up 
in a delinquent (“‘sick’) society. This thesis is 
elaborated in his book, The Juvenile in Delinquent 
Society. It is a point of view which has gained ad- 
herents, but is by no means free from criticism. 
This reviewer regrets that the give and take of 
critical discussion in a highly controversial subject 
is generally lacking in the articles and in the edito- 
rial comments of the book. Nevertheless, the vol- 
ume is an enlightening and interesting introduction 
for the general reader and for the beginner in the 


field. — Robert Lee, Instructor in Church and 
Community, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. 
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This Mysterious Human Nature. By JAMES M. 
GILLIs, C.S.P. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1956. 244 pages. $3.50. 

The many readers who have followed Father 
Gillis in his long career in the Catholic press will 
find much to delight them in this volume of thirty- 
seven essays. 

The noted Paulist preacher and writer, recently 
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deceased, was probably best known for his weekly 
column which was widely syndicated in Catholic 
diocesan newspapers. Many of the essays in this 
volume reflect the ability of the columnist to pile 
much food for thought on a very small plate of 


pe. 

The four chapters on man’s need for God, and 
the value of the Confessions of St. Augustine as an 
aid to those who seek Him, are excellent. So, too, 
are the next group of essays on atheism. The seven 
essays on the Catholic Church which complete the 
first part of the volume are of the same standard — 
Father Gillis is at his best as an apologist. 

The last part of the volume, entitled “Essay: in 
Practical Ethics,” is marked by excellent chapters 
on such subjects as patriotism, religion and politics, 
social justice, and what the author calls the “fifth 
freedom” — freedom from the mass mind. Other 
chapters in this part of the book, such as those on 
the League of Nations and the United Nations, 
seem to suffer from the difficulty inherent in at- 
tempting the treatment of vast subjects within a 
small compass. Where all is neither black nor 
white, there must be room for the grey. 

In recent years, Father Gillis’ weekly treatment 
of these and similar current issues involved him in 
a certain amount of controversy. Those who found 
themselves in agreement with his columns on such 
subjects will doubtless enjoy every chapter. Those 
who found themselves on the opposite side will 
probably remain unconvinced. — Arthur B. Focke, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Our Protestant Heritage. By RICHARD C. WOLF. 
Philadelphia: Published for the Cooperative 
Association by the Muhlenberg Press, 1956. 160 
pages. $1.25. Teacher's Guide, 160, 112 
pages. $2.50. 

This excellent little volume is primarily in- 
tended for weekday schools of religious education. 
The author writes first and foremost as a Christian 
rather than as a member of a particular church. 
Hence, his treatment of the history of the church 
does not reflect denominational emphases. The 
book, however, is Protestant, as its title implies, to 
be used in schools attended by children of various 
denominational backgrounds. It speaks to all of 
them. 

The author traces briefly the rise of Protestant- 
ism in Europe and then more extensively its spread 
and establishment in the United States. The reader 
is carried rapidly over areas and periods of Church 
History, usually treated in ponderous volumes, yet 
he is given the basic facts along with significant 
interpretations and evaluations. As he puts the 
book down he knows that he is an heir to a glorious 
heritage — the Protestant. 

This book is written in a simple, straightfor- 
ward language which can be gras by junior- 
age boys and girls. But it is also written in a way 
which can fascinate young people and adults. It 
is artistically and profusely illustrated. Its charts 
and graphs make the store more easily grasped and 
its truths better retained. 

Miss Lucille DesJardine has written the Teach- 
er's Guide with the necessary educational aids for 
those in charge of classes and discussion groups. 
— George P. Michaelides, Graduate School of 
Theology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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